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THE ECLIPSE. 

Eighteen months had elapsed since the event 
detailed in our last chapter, when the scene 
we are about to describe, took place at the 
Haymarket Theatre, crowded to witness the 
admirable impersonation of Meg MerriKes by 
Miss Cushman. The lorgnettes of a good 
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many young men in the boxes and pit^stalls, 
were turned towards a box in the dress-circle, 
in whicb sat Lady Augusta Welbome bloom- 
ing in her pride of youth, beauty, and fashion. 
Hei' attractions were still further enhanced by 
the contrast of a companion — a tall, thin, and 
ill-favored Lady, evidently past her grand 
climacteric. 

Lady Augusta was so accustomed to these 
marks of adulation, that she received them as 
her undoubted right, as a Queen receives the 
homage of her lieges. The haughty young 
beauty recognised in every lorgnette turned 
towards her, a new tribute to the potency of 
of her charms. She had examined the house 
through her own glass, and now remained 
under the complacent delusion that she was 
the most beautiful and best-dressed woman 
present. She was consequently enjoying a 
fine lady's highest earthly bliss — ^in the grati- 
fication of her vanity — the triumph of being 
adored by the men, and hated by the women. 
But though Lady Augusta accepted with ap- 
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parent sang froid the fealty of her slaves, she 
was by no means proof against feeling keenly 
any defection in their loyalty. Gradually the 
unpleasant fact had daMmed upon her, that on 
this evening, she only divided the attention 
of the house. She had noticed with uneasi- 
ness, a diversion in the uniform direction of 
lorgnettes and eyes, which had begun to turn 
towards a box near the stage. 

It was a private box, and for a considerable 
part of the evening, its occupants had sat so as 
to escape observation. Suddenly, however, 
a lady leant forward, and presented to the 
general gaze, a profile and bust which in the 
judgment of more than one connoisseur, fully 
demonstrated the truth of Byron's lines :— 



"I've seen more lovely women ripe and real 
Than all tlie nonsense of their stone ideal.*' 



So unexpected was the lovely apparition, that 

it elicited a low murmur or buzz of admiration 

from the male portion of the spectators, while 

the ladies testified their observation in a 

B 2 
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variety of ways according to individual 
idiosyncrasy. Some looked straight forward 
with stony indifference — others bridled and 
tossed their heads — others wondered " what 
people can see in the young person — ^but 
that is always the way with the men — ^they 
always follow one lead in their admiration/' 
while a few were magnanimous enough to 
admit that the incognita was extremely beau- 
tiful. 

Her beauty however, was not the only at- 
traction. Those nearest her were struck 
by her extremely naive manner, which 
showed plainly that this was the first dra- 
matic performance she had ever witnessed. 
So exceedingly unsophisticated and demon- 
strative was the young stranger, that a person 
by merely watching her play of countenance, 
and the emotions which followed in rapid 
succession, could have guessed (without re- 
garding it) the business of the stage. She 
was evidently not only unconscious of the effect 
she produced, but appeared so rapt and car- 
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ried away by the novel spectacle, as to have 
completely forgotten the existence of the 
audience. Her spirits rose and fell from 
laughter to tears — a true index of the 
power of the performers in comedy and 
tragedy ; and it sometimes needed a gentle re- 
minder from her companion (a remarkably 
handsome young man) to restrain these ebul- 
litions of sentiment. 

The performance had arrived at perhaps the 
most amusing scene of all— that in which 
Miss Mannering is holding a hurried conver- 
sation with Brown or Bertram in presence of 
her maid, and the Dominie comes blundering 
into the apartment, mistaking it for his own. 
The lover hides himself behind a screen, puts 
on a Hindoo dress, and is introduced to the 
Dominie as a celebrated Indian doctor; 
whereupon the Dominie, who numbers Sans- 
crit and Arabic among his other acquirements, 
announces his determination of holding a 
conversation with the learned pundit. Colo- 
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nel Mannering makes his appearance, and 
requests to know the reason of the Dominie's 
intrusion into his daughter's apartment at 
that hour. Miss Mannering and her maid 
invent some story of a volume of which the 
Dominie is in search, to prevent his speaking 
to Brown, who has taken refiige behind the 
screen ; and keep plying the Dominie with 
volume after volume, each of which he opens 
and remarks upon, occasionally recalling his 
wits and looking round the room. 

" Truly a very learned volume — ^but where 
is the learned pundit?" 

The actor made the most of his admirable 
part, and when the Dominie actually staggers 
under the load of volumes, and, between his 
apologies to the Colonel, and his recollections 
of the learned . pundit, drops them and picks 
them up one after the other, the delight of 
the young beauty reached an unusually de- 
monstrative pitch. She laughed aloud and 
clapped her hands with childish glee. 
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*^ Miriam, dear Miriam, do restrain your- 
self," said her companion gently " you are 
attracting the attention of the whole house." 

" Oh look, Gerald, look, he has let the books 
fall again." 

" By Jove," cried one gentleman who had 
been observing her closely, " she is nature 
itself. Who can she be ?" 

" Some raw country-girl, I should say," 
said his wife. *^ Whoever saw a lady with 
such want of manners." 

" No indeed !" retorted the gentleman with 
a sigh. " Ladies are all alike, modelled on 
the same pattern. This girl has some heart, 
some life, some individuality." 

"Oh indeed I" replied his wife, *'then I 
suppose you would have ladies laugh out loud 
like this young person !" 

" Why not ? if it came from the heart, as 
her merriment evidently does : it is far better 
than that wretched stereotyped smile you see 
on the faces of all drawing-room belles." 

**I understand the meaning of that taunt^ sir. 
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The insinuation is levelled at your wife, who 
happens to be a lady V^ 

" I am well aware of that fact, Bella 1 but 
I meant no personality. I merely meant to 
imply, that I had long since ceased to expect 
anything like freshness of feeUng, or origin- 
ality of conduct in fashionable women." 

" Oh, I know we are full of faults. Don't 
you think you have stared long enough in 
one direction now, or do you want to make 
your infatuation evident to all observers ?" 

After this last shot, the lady was silent, 
probably meditating a renewal of the topic, 
under somewhat advantageous circumstances 
to herself, when they should have retired for 
the night. 

But Miriam's mirthful mood changed when 
Miss Cushman rushed upon the stage, and 
stood perfectly still, as she holds Harry Ber- 
tram with her glittering eye, and makes that 
fine dramatic point, which never fails to elec- 
trify the audience. For the space of a minute, 
you might have heard a pin drop, as the 
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tapectators gazed in breathless silence on that 
veritable gipsy clothed in rags. One might 
have fancied that the Meg Merrilies of Sir 
Walter Scott had risen from the grave. Then 
burst forth a perfect roar of acclamation. 
Miriam sat spell-bound, but her eye followed 
every motion and gesture; her ear drank in 
every word spoken by Meg Merrilies, as at 
one time, she crouched and mumbled like a 
decrepit old woman, and the next, stood erect 
and towering, while she enunciated her words 
with the sublimity of an inspired prophetess. 

Wonderful power of art which can thus 
resuscitate and interpret genius for the many ! 
How forcibly the actress displayed the. touch- 
ing beauty and grandeur of the following- 
passage^ which combined so eloquently the 
feeling nature of the woman with the super- 
natural character of the Sybil : — 

" Do you see that blackit and broken end 

of a shieling ? There, my kettle boiled for 

forty years — ^there, I bore twelve buirdly sonsj 

and daughters. Where are they now? 

B 5 
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Where are the leaves that were on that a«ld 
tree at Martinmas ? The west wind has made 
it bare — and I^m stripped too. Do you see 
that sangh-tree ? It's but a blackened, rotten 
stump now. I've sat under it many a bonny 
summer afternoon, when it hung its gay 
garlands ower the hoppling water. I've sat 
there, and" (elevating her vxnce,) *^ I've held 
you on my knee, Henry Bertram, and sang 
ye sangs of the auld barons and their bloody 
wars. It willn6er be green again, and Meg 
Merrilies will never sing blithe sangs mairl 
But y^'U no forget her, and ye'U gar big up 
the auld wa's for her sake, and " (here the 
great actress changed completely the tone of 
her voice, and her stooping gait, and seemed 
to tower into superhuman stature ;) ** and let 
somebody live there, thiat's ower gude to fear 
them of another warld, for if ever the dead 
came back amang the living, I'll be seen in 
this glen mony a night after these craized 
banes are in the mould T" 

At these tragic parts, Miriam's eyes were 
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jftlteamlng with tears. At tlie death-scene of 
Meg Merrilies she wept bitterly. 

As may be imagined, so novel a spectacle 
excited a good deal of sensation in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the box in which 
Gerald and Miriam sat. 

" What exquisite sensibility 1" " What a 
beautiful girl I" " Who is she ?" and similar 
queries began to be heard. 

A knot of fashionably-dressed young men 
had been canvassing her for some time, and 
it was amusing to listen to their conversation) 
and hear the different versions of Mirisvm's 
history which were given. 

"Lovej.oy, who is that splendid creature?" 

" Don't you know ? An opera dancer. La 
Signorina Zampieri." 

"An opera dancer with such sensibility! 
Pooh I you're selling me." 

" Well, then, the on dit is, she's a girl from 
the country, a chkre amie of Grerald Lindor, 
the Poet." 
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" Ah, Gerald Lindor ! Is that Gerald Lin- 
dor with her ?" 

" Yes ; don't you recognise him ? Wears 
his hair long * — eccentric fellow, Lindor. 
They say he's heir to a baronetcy and an 
estate of thirty thousand a year, and writes 
books," 

" What, Gerald Lindor appearing in public 
with a mistress? Who'd have thought it? 
I thought he went in for virtue and morality, 
and all that sort of thing." 

" Are you sure she's his mistress ?" 

" What else can she be ?" 

" Nothing of the kind, Loosefish. I as- 
sure you, they're privately married. I had it 

from Philander, who knows the whole 

story." 

" I beg your pardon ; she's his mistress." 
" I must contradict you. I have it on the 

best authority. She's his wife." 

" I'll lay you two to one in ponies, she's his 

mistress." 
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" Done I" 

" Done 1" 

" What can be the attraction in that box 
which makes the people stare so ?" said Lady 
Veneer to Lady Augusta Welbome. 

" I can't tell, I'm sure/' said Lady Augusta, 
who had not yet recognised Gerald, who sat 
back in the box. ^^ Oh, here comes that 
muflF, Mr. Sapling ; he will tell us." 

" My love," said Lady Veneer, ", you 
should not speak so, of a young man of family 
and connections. Mr. Sapling is very well 
up in the Treasury List, and has excellent 
interest. He will doubtless soon be an 
attachij and may be eventually a Secretary of 
State." 

Here the Honorable Mr. Sapling, a fop of 
the first water, who had the face, figure, 
dress, air, mien, and understanding of a cadet 
of noble family, entered the box, and bowed 
to both ladies. 

" Pray, Mr. Sapling, can you inform us 
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who the lady is, who k causing such a sen- 
sation in yonder box?" said Lady Augusta. 

Mr. Sapling replied in a very affected tone 
of voice : — 

" The lady I Why, you Imow, she's not 
exactly what you call a lady. She's a girl — 
a young woman — a person ; and, as she's in 
the box with that eccentric fellah, Gerald 
Lindor, one can easily imagine that she's not 
qmte^the thing— I mean, quite respectable, 
you know. In fact, I heard one fellah offer 
to bet with another fellah, just now, that she 
was his — chkre amie. Let me see — was it 
Bandan ? Ko, it was Loose^sh said she was 
his chire amte^ and Bandan said they were 
privately married. I think Loosefish stands 
to win, for Lindor was looking as fierce as a 
tiger at the fellahs. By the way, what a 
singular fellah that Lindor is! He don't 
believe in Aristocracy, nor Bel%ion, nor any- 
thing established-7-" 

" My dear Lady Augusta, ain't you well ?" 
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eixclaimed the exqmsite^ inteitupting himself 
suddenly. 

Lady Augusta's colour came aad went 
rapidly. 

"It's — it's Ifce'heat," she murmared; "this 
box is stifling.'* 

However, as Lady Augusta did not recover, 
when exposed to the current of air in the 
corridor, Lady Veneer proposed that they 
should go home. Soon a pair of leathern 
lungs announced to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, that " the Earl of Belair's carriage 
stops the way." A dazzling vision of aristo- 
cratic beauty flitted through the night-air for 
a moment, contrasting strangely with the 
wretched, draggled women who sold play- 
bills, and other unfortunates whom curiosity 
had drawn to the spot. A fragrant perfume 
hit the sense of the adjacent by-standers« 
There was a fleeting pressure of a white arm, 
and a delicately gloved hand, on the shoulder 
of the Honorable Mr. Sapling, and when the 
carriage door was shut, and the steps banged 
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up, and the liveried flunkey had ascended to 
his perch in the rear, and the wheels were in 
rapid motion; the patrician beauty, whose 
luxury and apparent happiness had sent a 
thrill of envy to many a bosom that evening, 
no longer needing the stimulus of pride to 
control her feelings, gave way to audible 
sobs. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



WORLDLY ADVICE. 



On the morrow, the following conversation 
took place between Lady Augusta and Lady 
Veneer, her aunt : 

"My dear Augusta, this is not kind.. I 
look upon, and treat you as a daughter ; yet 
you will not tell me the cause of your agita- 
tion and indisposition last night at the 
theatre." 

" Pray, dear aunt, do not urge me. Our 
feelings are not always under our own control. 
I am not very well." 
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" 1 trust, my dear niece, you do not doubt 
my sympathy?" 

" Not in the least, my dear aunt." 

" Yet you have a grief which you refuse to 
impart." 

" Because it would be of no use to weary 
you with my troubles. There is really nothing 
the matter with me, beyond an attack of the 
nerves ; but if I had a grief, you could not in 
any way alleviate it." 

" How do you know that ? The mere act 
of communicating the cause of our trouble 
to another, brings an immediate sense of 
relief." 

" Hand me the smelling-salts, please, dear 
aunt. Oh, you have no idea how unhappy I 
amr 

^^ No," thought Lady Veneer, " but I am 
determined I will know all about it" 

Lady Augusta continued her lamentation. 
" No one can help me. No one was ever so 
miserable as 1 am." This is a common error 
with selfish persons. Lady Veneer, whose 
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cariosity as well as sympathy, was highly 
stimulated, returned again to the attack. 

" Child that you are, must I then cross- 
question you. First of all, it is superfluous 
to say, I do not seek to pry into your sorrow 
from motives of mere curiosity ; but you are 
my brother's daughter. I oflfer you the benefit 
of my experience, as a woman of the world . 
I am old enough to be your — mother.'' 

Old enough to be my grandmother, thought 
Lady Augusta. Well, she seems determined 
to learn my secret. I must have a confidant. 
Perhaps she may be usefiil to me. Lady. 
Veneer continued : 

" Well, then, my love, perhaps I may have 
already divined the cause of your indisposi- 
tion. A private box last night was occupied 
by a young gentleman and a young lady — or 
perhaps I should say, a young pers(m. She 
attracted a great deal of attention, not by her 
beauty, for in my opinion, you were far the 
handsomest and best-dressed woman in the 
house, but by the eccentricity of her be- 
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haviour. You observed it as well as myself. 
I should have concluded that she had never 
assisted at a dramatic representation before. 
Her behaviour was really outrageous. She 
laughed immoderately at the comic, and wept 
bitterly, at the pathetic parts. Some gentle- 
men near us, went into raptures at what they 
called her natural behaviour. For my part I 
consider she exhibited a melancholy absence 
of good breeding* I never forgot myself so 
far as to laugh or cry at a theatre. Mr. Sap- 
ling informed us that the gentleman in the 
box with this young person, was Mr. Gerald 
Lindor, and from that moment I perceived 
your agitation. For my part I was not as- 
tonished at the further information communi- 
cated by Mr. Sapling respecting the young 
person. I knew she could not he a lady. 
Who is this Mr. Gerald Lindor ? I have 
surely heard the name before." 

" Heard his name!" exclaimed Lady Au* 
gusta. " I should think you had. Why, you 
have met him at our house." 
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^* Ah, yes, I recollect, a strange, eccentric 
young man." 

" He has written a poem full of genius, but 
BO bold and sceptical, that many of his re- 
viewers have accused him of atheism. The 
title of the work is ' Paradise on Earth.' You 
must have heard of it. Perhaps you have 
read it." 

" I remember now that I have heard of the 
book, but I am surprised at your supposing 
for a moment, that I could have read a work 
of such a detestable nature. I seldom read 
poetry now. With the exception of Tupper, 
indeed, I do not know a modem writer who 
deserves to be called a poet. What a frightful 
character this Mr. Lindor must be 1" 

"The book," continued Lady Augusta, 
" though containing the most heterodox senti- 
ments on religion, and the boldest attacks 
upon aristocracy, and everything established, 
is in other respects beautiful, and has passed 
through several editions. Wherever I went. 
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I heard of Mr. Gerald Lindor, Every one 
had read his book: no one had seen the 
author. He might have been a Mion' in 
society, yet he strictly maintained his seclu- 
sion. ' 

" Quite right/' said Lady Veneer. " It is 
at least gratifying to find that thiis misguidied 
and wicked young man, is not altogether de- 
void of shame, and very properly hides him- 
self; and it says very little for the present 
state of society, that it courts such a person.' ' 

^* You are mistaken, aunt, if you fancy that 
shame had anything to do with it Mr. 
Lindor has an unconquerable aversion to 
society. If you but knew the life he ha& 
led I He was expelled college for writing an 
infidel pamphlet at the age of seventeen. He 
contributed a series of poems to a Chartist 
paper, which had the effect of stirring up the 
people almost to revolt, and he actually came 
down to Littleton as a Chartist delegate ; per-* 
sisted in addressing the mob in spite of the 
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mayor's orders to disperse ; and was severely 
wounded in an encounter with tke military^ 
while leading on the rioters." 

"Why, this young man must be a fiend 
incarnate. Why was he not transported ? " 

" Ah^ dear aunt, so young. He was only 
eighteen when this happened.'' 

" What I " cried Lady Veneer, with a look 
of the most virtuous indignation. *' do I 
hear you, my niece, express sympathy with 
an infidel, a Chartist, a ringleader of rebels I'^ 

*^ Dear aunt, you have yet to hear the 
strangest part of my confession, I shared in 
the general curiosity to see this young man. 
As his portrait indicates, he is marvellously 
handsome." 

" ^ Handsome is that handsome does.' If his 
whole nature is depraved, his personal beauty 
is only a delusion and a snare." 

" Ah, aunt, only reflect, young, beautiful, 
and brave ; I tried to remember that his prin- 
ciples were totally opposed to Beligion and 
order. In vain. He was so cold, so indiffe* 
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rent to the beautifiil women who surrounded 
him, and hung upon the music of his lips (for 
when he chose he could enchant his audience)^ 
that I confess I felt eager, for the first time in 
my life, to make a conquest. Stay, dear aunt, 
hear me out. I hope I was actuated by another 
and higher motive than mere coquetry — to 
bring back this erring genius to the path of 
Duty ; to reconcile the prodigal son with his 
father whom he has deeply oflfended ; to res- 
tore him to his country ; to enlist his remark-, 
able abilities in the service of our political 
party ; to make him an orthodox member of. 
our Church ; in short to reform and regene- 
rate Gerald Lindor, the chartist, the sceptic, 
the republican 1 What a triumph for me ! 
Well, aunt, I hardly dare to make the admis- 
sion, but I greatly fear, in trying to engage 
his heart, I have lost my own/' 

For a minute. Lady Veneer looked at her 
niece, unable to find words to express her hor- 
ror at what she had heard. At length she 
exclaimed in a shrill tone, " What, Augusta, 
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you dare to tell me that you love an Atheist^ 
a Chartist, a EepublicanI Lost, infatuated 
girl 1 And yet, you are a Welborne I " 

" Dear aunt, have you forgotten that you 
were once young ? Mr. Lindor has cha- 
racter ; he is brave ; he may yet become all 
that is amiable and worthy/' 

" An Atheist and a Chartist ! never child^ 
never 1 Augusta, you really take away my 
breath with astonishment 1 Can it be possible 
that you, my brother's daughter, you, the di- 
rect representative of the Welborne family^ 
you, who will one day be a peeress in your 
own right, with your splendid education^ 
with your capital opportunities of forming 
almost a princely connection — is it credible 
that you can have cast your eyes upon this 
low-bom adventurer ? " 

" There, aunt, you are mistaken. I have 

» 

not yet told you all. His father's estate joins 
ours. When children, we played together^ 
and I distinctly remember one day we were 

VOL. II. c 
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told to kiss each other, for that we should be 
married when we grew up. For many yearg 
as a girl I considered myself as actually be- 
trothed to Grerald Lindor." 

" Oh, the young man is respectably con- 
nected ! Actually betrothed in childhood you 
say ? Why have I heard this now for the 
first time ? Ah, I see ; my brother, the JBarl, 
naturally abandoned all idea of the alliance, 
when Mr. Lindor developed his detestable 
propensities, and of course, did not wish it to 
be known that he had ever contemplated such 
a thing. I have often said that your father 
was a little too. fond of secresy, but this would 
account perhaps for his silence even to me. 
Doubtless he has often congratulated him- 
self that you escaped a union with such a 
man." 

" Perhaps he has ; yet is it not a pity, aunt? 
an old family, certainly not to be compared 
to ours in age, but still of unblemished descent, 
and baronets from the time of Cromwell! 
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Aud theu Sir Thomas is, like mj father, a 
strict Conservative ; he always votes with the 
Government." 

"Sir Thomg.s — ^let me thiuk — a Welsh 
baronetcy of course?'^ 

" The same* Gerald is his only son, and 
the estate is unenQumbered, with a rent-roll pf 
fifteen thousand per annum." 

" Mercy on us 1 Fifteen thousand a yeari 
did you say ? " asked Lady Veneer. 

" Yes, aunt, without a single mortgage and 
entailed. I have reason to think, though J 
am not sure, that my father is under pecuni- 
axy obligations to Sir Thomas.'' 

" Fifteen thousand a year without a mort- 
gage, and entailed 1 Why, my dear love, why 
did you not teU*. of ftU before?" 

" Of what use, dear aunt," said Lady Au- 
gusta, drily, "if Mr. Lindor's principles are 
so detestable that I must not think of marry- 
ing him." 

" But, my love, " said Lady Veneer, start- 
led into sincerity, " such an estate — I mean 

c 2 
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such a husband —is a prize now-a-days, when 
the eligible men are so sadly backward in 
coming forward." 

" Then you really think I ought to " 

Lady Augusta hesitated. 

" Fulfil the wish of your and his father, 
and marry him— most certainly." 

" What/' exclaimed Lady Augusta archly, 
** marry a Sceptic, a Chartist, a Republican, an 
Infidel, an Atheist ! " 

" You laugh, my dear. May I ask at 
what?" 

*' At your sudden change of opinion." 

" I admit I may appear at first sight some- 
what inconsistent." 

" I assure you, you do." 

"And yet I am not. Listen to me, my 
dear niece. I have been totally in the dark 
until this moment, respecting this young man's 
antecedents and connections. I spoke with- 
out knowing all the circumstances of the 
case. I naturally concluded from your account 
of Mr. Lindor's principles, and from his wri- 
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ting books, that he was a poor man. How 
could I have surmised that he was identical 
with the son of Sir Thomas Lindor, whom I 
remember well ? How could I possibly have di- 
vined that this leader of a Chartist riot, this 
author of a book against the Government and 
the Church, and everything that is orthodox 
and established, could be the son of a wealthy 
baronet ? As a general rule, it is only poor 
men who want revolution in order that they 
may profit by the change. All Chartists, and 
Republicans, and Eeformers, and people of 
that sort, are only desirous to make themselves 
troublesome in order that they may sell them- 
selves to the Government for a round sum. Of 
course then, I pictured to myself a needy, de- 
signing adventurer ; but now that I know who 
Mr. Lindor is, it is quite evident to me that 
he must be in earnest, as he has everything 
to lose and nothing to gain by revolution or 
reform. I see plainly that he is an enthusiast, 
whose opinions will change as he grows older 
and gets experience." 
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" A little wUle ago lie waa a fiend incar- 
nate, a young man of abominable principles 
which would never change. * Wkat^ an Athe- 
ist^ and a Chartist ! Never ^ cktld^ never ! * '* 
said Lady Augusta, laughing; for though 
secretly too delighted with her aunt's change 
of Sentiments, to find any great flaw in her 
logic, she could not resist the impulse of quiz- 
zing her. 

Lady Veneer took her niece's raillery very 
coolly, and went on-— 

" Very well, my dear, laugh aw^y, but I 
defy you to prove that I am inconsistent. 
Mr. Lindor, a nobody, and Mr. Lindor, the 
heir to Sir Thomas Lindor, of Lindor Hall, 
are two very distinct persons ; and I am most 
happy to retract' my opinion, crudely formed, 
and prematurely expressed. Providence, my 
dear child, seems to have linked your destiny 
with that of Mr. Getald Lindor ; your res- 
pective properties adjoin ; you are each only 
children, and your parents in your infancy 
anticipated your marriage. I approve highly 
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of your noble ambition, wbicb you just now 
so eloquently expressed, of bringing back this 
misguided young man to the paths of-of- 
duty and virtue, and to — ^to — the Conserva- 
tive party, of which your father is such a 
weighty pillar. He is young and impulsive ; 
he has got into bad company ; formed improper 
associates, and taken the wrong path in life. 
But is that a reason why he should be aban- 
doned, lost, permitted to go to destruction ? 
No, my love, our Christian obligations teach 
us otherwise. It is not too late to rescue him. 
He must not be left to his errors, which after 
all, belong more to the head than to the heart. 
We must not be merciless and unforgiving to 
youth, carried away by enthusiasm and inex- 
perience. Thank heaven we can save him ; 
the high respectability of his connexions 
permit us this pleasure. From the glimpse I 
got of him last evening, I thought he did not 
look exactly like one of the people ; I thought 
I perceived something distingti6 in his ap- 
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pearance, and doubtless had I been introduced 
to him, I should have discovered that he was 
a young man of good family and " 

" Heir to an unencumbered estate of fifteen 
thousand a year/' said Lady Augusta, with a 
clear, ringing laugh, in which Lady Veneer 
joined, 

" And now, my dear loye, do let me per- 
suade you to take some chocolate, for 
Fletcher tells me you have eaten no break- 
fast." 

Lady Augusta, as her spirits rose, had 
felt the need of some refreshment. She 
rang the bell, gave the necessary orders, and 
in a short time, chocolate, with all the accom- 
paniments of a late breakfast, made its appear- 
ance, and both ladies, while handling the 
china emblazoned with the Welbome coronet, 
proceeded to discuss the matter methodically. 

" But suppose, dear aunt, that I desire to 
marry Mr. Lindor, and save him, how is the 
bright picture to be realised ? I may have 
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fiincied at times, that Mr. Lindor regarded me 
with greater interest than any other lady of 
his acquaintance, but after last night — " 

Lady Augusta paused, and showed symp- 
toms of relapsing into grief. 

" My love, you are young, or you would 
know that any woman can marry any man, 
if she really makes up her mind to do 

80. 

"Do you really think so, aunt ?" said Lady 
Augusta, brightening up, 

" I am sure of it, my dear. Mine was a 
marriage of affection, as I have already, I 
think, informed you. The late Colonel Veneer, 
who died when you were yet a child, loved 
me to distraction long before he ventured to 
propose. Of course I soon discovered the 
state of the case ; but even had it been other- 
wise, and had I not been so well assured of 
the nature of his feelings for me ; as I saw 
that I was the only lady of his acquaintance 
who thoroughly understood his temper, and, 

consequently, the only individual who could 
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make him happy, I bad made up my mind to 
marry him, and I did/' 

" Yes, aunt,'' said Lady Augusta, who had 
heard all this often before, but who felt too 
grateful to her relative on flie present Occa- 
sion, to find fault with Lady Veneer for being 
long-winded. 

" I married him, tod what was the conse- 
quence ? He was tembly tyrannical, as most 
men are. He would have domineered over, 
and broken the spirit of ^ weak, irresolute 
woman, who would have let him h^ve his own 
way in everything, tod on every occasion, in 
his own house. I managed him differently. 1 
accepted the struggle. I contradicted, I op- 
posed him in every possible way, for his own 
good, until I had conquered. He never ^ew 
whether I loved him or not. He has told me 
so frequently ; and I never let him have Ms 
own Way in anything connected with the 
household arrangements. When he showed a 
disposition to fall back- on the brutal preroga- 
tive of superior strength, I used to have my 
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sainted mother to live with us — ^your grand- 
mother, Augusta* When she died I was never 
without some dear female Mend to stand be- 
tween me and his fits of fury. Consequently, 
he was obliged gradually to curb his irascible 
temper, and was happy, although he never 
would own it ; and indeed would sometimes day, 
in that spiteful, aggravating way, that all men 
have, that he had never known what happi- 
ness was since he had surrendered his free- 
dom and married. But l^at I never minded, 
because I had been brought up in a good 
schooL I knew my duty as a wife, and acted 
on principle.*' 

^^ But, dear aunt, I now come to the cause 
of my indwposition last evening. It wafi a 
terrible shock to me, to see Mr. Lindor in that 
box with so beautiM a woman. Supposing 
he loves her ; oh, he must love her, I am sure 
of it ; and wh^i a man so cold and indifferent 
to the charms of our sex, loves once, does h^ 
not lovtf for ever ?" 

" You are very foolish if you allow this— • 
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person to cause you the slightest uneasiness. 
It is quite evident from her behaviour that she 
is not a lady, and, therefore can be no rival to 
Lady Augusta Welbome." 

"I would give the world to know who she 
is/' said Lady Augusta. 

" How could that information interest you? 
What she is, your own observation, and 
Mr. Sapling's remarks must have made quite 
evident. It is beneath you to give her a 
thought. There are some topics, which, 
though continually obtruded upon our notice, 
owing to the immorality of men, are utterly 
below our dignity and self-respect to speak 
of." 

"I know what you mean," said Lady 
Augusta; "but I can hardly think that. 
Gerald Lindor is not at all like other men in 
this respect. He has plenty of faults, but, to 
do him justice, immorality is not one of 
them," 

" My dear," said Iiady Veneer, " when you 
have had a little more experience, you will 
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know, that in this respect all the men are 
alike, however specious an appearance of in- 
nocence they may present to the world. I can 
see plainly how much you love Mr. Lindor, 
since you are actually blind to his faults when 
so glaringly displayed. You saw him last 
night, tSte-d'tete with a passable young female 
in a stage box, and yet you can doubt as to 
what that person is." 

" Oh what would I give to know the truth. 
Yet, if it be as you say, I ought to summon 
my womanly pride to my aid, and think no 
more of a man, who, while undertaking to in- 
struct and reform the world ; while writing of 
love with such exquisite purity, can practi- 
cally sink to such an abyss of sensuality." 

" Not so, my precious, you must be mag- 
nanimous and forgive. This also, is one of 
those faults which you will find among many 
others, to correct in your fixture husband, and 
the sooner you wean him fi-om a disreputable 
liazsouy by the treasure of true love, the better. 
Trust me, my dear, I understand the men. If 
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we women all reAised a man, unless he were 
like us in this respeet, the world would be fall 
of old maids. Ah, if jou had onlj known 
what a shocking false man the late Colonel 
Veneor was I^' 
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CHAPTER m. 



MR. COVERT GOMES TO THE RESCUE. 

The conversation recorded in the last chapt^t, 
made a deep impression on Lady Augusta. 
Bhe had no mother of whom to take coun- 
sel, and her mind was just of that calibre, to 
be persuaded by her aunt's wofldly-wise ad- 
vice. Alternately, she burned with curiosity 
to learn who her rival was, and trembled with 
apprehension, lest Gerald should have con- 
tracted a private marriage. Although she 
tried to persuade herself of what she wished, 
that Miriani Was only a thing to be despised, 
she already hated her ; her love for Gerald 
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hitherto latent, though strong, now burst into 
a fierce flame, fanned hj jealousy. Her pride 
was hurt at the idea of this obstacle to her will. 
She pleased herself in nursing the fancy, that 
there was something grand and sublime in her 
readiness to overlook Gerald's faults, and her 
magnanimous resolve to rescue and reform 
him. Already she regarded herself as in some 
degree a heroine, and martyr, and beUeved 
herself to be actuated by a regard for prin- 
ciple and duty, when she was in fact a slave 
to inclination. 

When, therefore, the intelligent reader re- 
collects all the circumstances of the case, and 
adds to the motives already enumerated, 
Gerald's genius and beauty, the many con- 
quests he had unconsciously made in society 
— and the caprice of a woman of fashion^ 
(forbidden by the conventionalities of her rank, 
that fiill and wholesome exercise of the senti- 
ments, and affections ; and occupation of the 
intellectual &culties permissible in a humbler 
sphere,) the infatuation of Lady Augusta Wei- 
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borne will be at least intelligible, and may not 
appear so extraordinary. 

At length she ceased to struggle with her 
conscience. Urged by her worldly adviser, 
Lady Veneer, she devoted herself with all her 
woman's wit, to make Gerald Lindor her hus- 
band. In order to achieve this object, the first 
step was to learn all about Miriam. Lady Veneer 
suggested that they should engage the services 
of Mr.Covert, who, as the cousin of Gerald, might 
be of valuable assistance. Lady Augusta had 
already thought more than once of this, but 
her pride had hitherto enabled her to repulse 
the idea of condescending to make a confidant 
of her father's secretary and domestic chap- 
lain. 

Hitherto, indeed, she had treated Mr. Covert 
with marked hauteur^ in consequence of his 
evincing a tendency to presume on his posi- 
tion, by addressing to Lady Augusta, compli- 
ments which, coming from a dependent on her 
father's bounty, whom she regarded somewhat 
in the light of an upper servant, she looked upon 
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as an insult. She reflected, however, that Mr. 
Covert was necessary to her, and that if he had 
dared to forget his place so far as to look upon 
her with admiration, the knowledge that she 
loved his cousin, would be a peculiarly apt 
punishment. As she however shrank fronj a 
personal interview, her aunt undertook to con- 
duct this delicate affair. 

Lady Veneer was inclined to like Mr. Co- 
vert for his obsequious manner and excessive 
civility to herself. She believed him to 
be one of those sycophantic young curates, 
who are only too happy to have the honor 
and glory of serving the great. It was an in^ 
stance of Covert's consummate tact, that he still 
permitted Lady Veneer to remain under that 
impression. He listened to all she chose to tell 
him, and received her half-confidence with 
such an appearance of single-mindedness and 
good faith, that Lady Veneer was led on to 
speak to him with almost frankness ; and it 
was not till she had communicated to him her 
important secret, that she began to have som^ 
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uneasy misgivings, Mr. Covert was not so 
simple ad she had all along imagined. 

Mr. Covert was now master of the position, 
and could have made any terms he pleased ; 
but it was not his aim at present to shew his 
power. He aflFected to deplore the liaison 
existing between his cousin and Miriam ; as' 
sured Lady Veneer that no private marriage 
had taken place ; promised his aid to bring 
about the contemplated alliance between his 
cousin and Lady Augusta, which, he said, he 
had always desired for Gerald's sake; and 
when Lady Veneer spoke of some reward for 
his services in the shape of a living in the 
Earl's gift, he aflFected to repudiate the idea 
of self-interest with a good deal of warmth* 

In conclusion, he said : 

" But why, my dear Lady Veneer, am I 
not permitted to assure Lady Augusta in per- 
son, of my devotion to her interests ? The 
confidential position which I occupy in her 
father's household, my knowledge of the 
wishes both of Sir Thomas and her father. 
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and my relationship to the man who I hope 
will soon be her husband ; all these circum- 
stances surely entitle me to her ladyship's 
direct confidence." 

Lady Veneer replied that at present, Lady 
Augusta felt a natural delicacy which jre- 
cluded an interview, but subsequently, she had 
no doubt she would be happy to confer with 
Mr. Covert on the subject ; and with this an- 
swer, Covert appeared satisfied. 

The first impulse of delight at hearing that 
Gerald was not married, was (to do Lady 
Augusta justice), followed by a revulsion of • 
feeling, when she learned the unhallowed tie 
existing between him and Miriam. The 
thought of the degradation she underwent, in 
condescending to rival this " creaiure^^ flashed 
vividly across her brain, and for the moment, 
she meditated the dignified course of repaying 
Gerald's indiflference with scorn, and tearing 
his image from her heart. But she was un- 
equal to such a sacrifice, and Lady Veneer's 
advice taught her to regard such a course as 
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quixotic. But when Lady Veneer touched 
on the propriety of taking an active step 
against Miriam, her pride again came to the 
rescue. 

" Of course not," she exclaimed. " Had 
this woman been a lady, I might have condes- 
cended to be jealous of her. Had she even 
been a virtuous woman, but for a creature lost 
to all sense of decency — what have I, Lady 
Augusta Welbome to do with such dust be- 
neath my feet? I am humiliated enough in 
the very fact that I love a man who can des- 
cend to such low intrigues. Let him tire of 
her. I can wait !" 

" Spoken like a true Welbome !" said Lady 
Veneer, " but still we must look at all sides 
of this affair. Suppose he does not tire of 
of her." 

"He will — he must I" returned Lady 
Augusta with flashing eyes. " You say all men 
sow their wild oats, and Gerald Lindor, 
though not above the weakness of his sex and 
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age, is too noble not soon to tire of mercenary 
caresses, and abandon them for true love/' 

" My love/' replied her Aunt, " how little 
you know of mankind ! An ordinary maa 
would probably tire of this U(m(m much 
sooner than Gerald Lindor, who has already 
proved he can do nothing like other men. 
It is exactly men like Gerald, of enthusiastic, 
unworldly natures, who are complete tools in 
the bands of women. He ha8 mixed in good 
society. He has seen beautiful, acoompliBhed, 
high-bom women ; in a word — ^he has jseen 
you ! yet he can love a village-girl like this 
Miriam Groves. Depend upon it, he sees thiB 
woman very differently from the world. With- 
out doubt, he pleases himself with the illufuou 
that he has found a perfect woman, devoted, 
disinterested, who loves him for himself, aad 
totally destitute of the faults of those who go 
iato society. It will be then a caae of DeU- 
lah and Samson. Infatuated witii an artful 
woman, with sufficient youth and beauty to 
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ensnare his senses ; who knows his actual po- 
sition, that he is heir to a large estate strictly 
entailed ; whose interest it is to keep him 
within the sphere of her blandishments ; do 
you not suppose that this woman will stwu 
every nerve to attain her object ?" 

"Her object I" repeated Lady Augusta, 
" and what do you imagine that is ?" 

" Why to marry him, of course," said Lady 
Veneer ; *' and, in my opinion, unless some 
active and immediate steps be taken to break 
off the connection, it will end in marriage." 

Lady Augusta turned deadly pale, and sank 
on a chair, as she exclaimed, " Oh I I see it 
all. This Delilah will w^ve h^r meshes 
around him, and he will be lost." 

"Yes^ as Mr» Covert assures me^ he is 
capable of marrying this wicked woman, of 
making her Lady lindor, and then of opening 
that fine old Hall to Socialist and Chartist 
saturnalia, and making it the propaganda of 
infidelity and republicanism. You see then, 
there is no idme to lose ; if we really wish to 
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save this young man, the connection must be 
broken oflf." 

" Yes, yes/' exclaimed Lady Augusta, " I 
see. I see it now. At all hazards something 
must be done. Can you not advise some im- 
mediate step ? Had not Mr. Covert better see 
Gerald, and try what effect his remonstrances 
may have ? He is his cousin and a clergy- 
man — " 

"Of what use would that be? Gerald 
would either refuse to see him, or turn a deaf 
ear to his advice. No, there is only one way, 
according to Mr. Covert's suggestion. Gerald 
must be got out of the way on some pretext, 
and then terms must be made with this in- 
famous, this designing female." 

" But how will Gerald be got out of the 
way r 

" I do not yet know, but Mr. Covert says it 
can be done." 

" Ah 1 if he succeeds I shall be grateful to 
him, for ever." 

Lady Veneer seized the opportunity to re- 
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present to Lady Augusta, that it was treating 
Mr. Covert very cavalierly, to expect such 
great services from him, without conferring 
personally with him ; and at length Lady 
Augusta, who saw no other means of achiev- 
ing her object, agreed, though reluctantly, to 
admit Mr. Covert to a personal interview. 
What a sacrifice of pride to passion was mani- 
fested in this resolve. 

Punctually at the appointed hour, Mr. Co- 
vert entered the elegant boudoir of Lady Au- 
gusta, and bowed respectfully to both ladies. 
Never did he display his consummate craft 
and knowledge of human nature to better 
purpose. After the first awkwardness of en- 
tering on the topic was over. Lady Augusta 
was surprised at the reaction to her previous 
uneasiness, and the sense of calm and relief 
which she now experienced. Mr. Covert 
entered into the scheme with such warmth 
and alacrity ; he took such a high moral and 
religious view of her disinterestedness and 
magnanimity, in desiring to save his cousin ; 
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in short, lie flattered her so artfully, that hid 
approval raised her in her own estimation. 
She began to like Mr. Covert, and to wonder 
how she could ever have been so prejudiced 
against him. Mr. Covert undertook to with- 
draw Gerald for a time from London. He 
did not say how. His Concluding words, ai!i 
he bowed himself out of the presence of the 
ladies, were these : 

" I look upon myself as a highly favoured 
instrument of Providence, in being honored 
with your confidence and commands, ladies ; 
and in being permitted to aid yon in my cou- 
sin's temporal and eternal salvation. Gerald 
is now infatuated, but the object once removed, 
the voices of duty, virtue, religion, and true 
love, will make themselves heard. Oh ! how 
happy I shall be on that eventful day, which 
makes him the happiest of men (bowing to 
Lady Augusta), and at the same time, fulfik 
the wishes of both your parents, and the late 
sainted Lady Lindor ! How blessed shall I 
be in the consciousness that I have in the 
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slightest^ the humblest degree, contributed to 
so worthy, so holy a consummation I" 

Both ladies agreed that Mr. Covert was a 
good serviceable creature, whose fidelity and 
loyalty should not go unrewarded: their 
idea of a suitable reward, being a country living 
of one hundred pounds a year. How aston-^ 
ished would they have been, to behold the 
" good serviceable creature" at that moment, 
pacing to and fro in his room, with the air 
and mien of a conqueror, as he uttered the 
following soliloquy : 

" Victory, Victory I I have her now. The 
game is in my own hands. She has taken 
the first step. The haughty young beauty 
has committed herself by seeking my confi- 
dence. How beautifiul she looked in this 
conflict between pride and passion ; and yot 
I could detect a palpable feeling of satisfac- 
tion, in making me an instrument to bring 
about her union with my cousin. We will be 
quits for that piece 'of feminine revenge, my 

fair and high-born lady I 1 am forgiven for 

D 2 
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having dared to soar above my menial posi- 
tion, on condition of doing their dirty work. 
Oh ! what a rich treat is this human nature, to 
those who can anatomize it as keenly as my- 
self ! Here are two patrician dames caballing 
to secure an eligible parti — an heir to a 
wealthy baronetcy ; and they cannot do it with- 
out striving to hide their real motives from 
themselves, and prating about Duty, and Vir- 
tue, and Keligion. Such is life. Oh 1 1 could 
laugh, like Eabelais, in the faces of these lit- 
tle great people sometimes, when the fit takes 
me ; lash them with the scourge of my wit, 
like the cjmic Diogenes ; strike them dumb with 
shame, by holding up the mirror of their little 
lives, with all their petty, mean, short-sighted 
intrigues displayed unvarnished; but I must 
be patient, patient, patient ! " Le G6nie c'est 
la patience.^^ The time is not come to humble 
her pride ; that giatification, among others, I 
must postpone. Meantime, her airs amuse me, 
as the graces of my future'bride ; live on then, 
pretty fool, your life of vanity ! Yet, as ladies 
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go, she is not a greater fool than others. When 
I can turn an Earl, a Baronet, a Gerald Lindor 
round my finger, why not a Lady Augusta ? 
As for the old harridan, her aunt — she is te- 
dious and provoking with her patronizing 
manner, and mincing affectation of youth, but 
after all I have borne, it would be odd if such 
trifles should annoy Samuel Covert ; and now, 
to prepare for my visit to Sir Thomas Lindor/' 
Mr. Covert had written to the Baronet 
his intention of being in Littleton for a few 
days, and had received a cordial invitation to 
visit the Hall, which he readily complied 
with ; firstly, because his real object was to 
see, and mould Sir Thomas to his purpose ; 
secondly, because he infinitely preferred the 
lavish hospitality of Lindor Hall, to the scant 
living at his mother's house. It was after an 
excellent tSte-a-tSte dinner with the baronet, 
that he seized the opportune moment, when 
the butler had opened the second bottle of 
port, artftiUy to broach the subject. Sir 
Thomas seemed lately to have banished all 
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thoughts of his rebellions son. He burst ont 
with a great oath, when Covert mentioned 
Gerald's name, and would have changed the 
conversation, had the other permitted it. 
Covert persisted, and while pretending to 
take Gerald's part, raked up, as if uninten- 
tionally, all his misdeeds, and re-kindled his 
father's indignation. The schemer then re- 
verted to the Baronet's name and lineage, and 
said, as if uttering an involuntary soliloquy : 

*'And this fine old Hall, this immense 
property, instead of descending to one who 
would keep it up after the good old fashion of 
his ancestors, must inevitably go to a prodigal, 
who will dissipate it in machinations for sub- 
verting the principles on which society rests I" 
He paused suddenly, and turning to Sir 
Thomas, said: "Pardon me for thinking 
aloud. It is a foolish habit which has grown 
upon me. May I ask if this estate is strictly 
entailed?" 

" Yes," said Sir Thomas, with an execra- 
tion. " The strictness of the entail has been 
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for generations a boast in my family. My 
ancestors ^ever contemplated a descendant, 
who could be unworthy of such a responsi- 
bility, as the title-deeds of tjie Lindor estate." 

" No possibility of cutting off the entail ?" 
asked Covert. ♦ 

" I^one whatever/' replied the Baronet. " I 
have already taken the opinion of my solicitor, 
and he says it is quite impossible." 

" Jt is too bad," said Covert, emphatically ; 
" and this young man, my infatuated cousin, 
the last representative of the name of Lindor, 
will in the course of nature succeed you, and 
will introduce as his wife, as Lady Lindor, a 
low-born peasant girl, with whom he is now 
living in infamy." 

" What the devil do you mean by this in- 
sult, sir?" cried the Baronet, starting to his 
feet in a passion, " What's all this about a 
low-bom peasantgirl becoming my son's wife?" 

" Miriam Groves," replied Covert ; '* surely 
you have heard of her?" 
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" Yes, I know her," returned the Baronet ; 
"but she disappeared from her home suddenly, 
no one knew whither/' 

" That girl is now living in sin with Gerald 
Lindor, in London." 

Sir Thomas wds furious at this intelligence. 
He had hoped that Gerald's literary success 
and introduction to society, had enabled him 
to stifle or forget this boyish attachment. 

" Alas 1 my infatuated cousin," continued 
Covert. " If this liaison were only conducted 
with ordinary prudence; if he had at least 
the merit to conceal his shame, one might 
pardon an indiscretion common to his time of 
life ; but — "he paused. 

" Go on, sir," cried Sir Thomas, in a voice 
hoarse with rage. 

*' But," continued Covert, " he parades his 
independence of the proprieties of life openly. 
It was only the other evening, that he appeared 
in a private box at the theatre with this girl ; 
he walks about arm-iti-arm with her in 
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broad day, and asks his friends to visit him. 
At the theatre, he was observed with her 
by Lady Augusta Welbome." 

" Is it possible ?" cried Sir Thomas ; " then 
all our hopes of an alliance in that quarter, 
are at an end." 

"Not so," returned Covert; "at least, as 
far as the lady is concerned. I can assure you, 
that in spite of this last deliberate insult 
on the part of Gerald, she still loves the 
misguided young man, who persists in rioting 
in sensuality, when he has only to seize the 
opportunity of securing a woman who really 
loves him, making a brilliant match, which 
would restore him to his proper position in 
the world, and turning out a useful member 

- ft 

of society." 

Covert then described in a very graphic 
manner. Lady Augusta's romantic attachment 
for Gerald, saying nothing of course respect- 
ing the compact into which he had entered. 
The baronet was astonished to learn, that his 

son, in spite of his irregularities, had inspired 

D 5 
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Lady Augusta with a sincere affection. Under 
Covert's skilful management, all his worldly 
ambitions for uniting his family with that 
of the Earl's, revived, and he fairly cursed 
his son for easting away such golden oppor- 
tunities. 

"What!" exclaimed Sir Thomas, "Lady 
Augusta Welborne really loves my son, and 
can forgive his immoralities, and yet this 
wretched boy persists in his evil ways ! Can 
nothing be done?" he asked, suddenly. 
" You are certain he has contracted no legal 
marriage with this woman ? I would make 
any pecuniary sacrifice to save him." 

Covert affected to ponder some minutes, 
and then said, as if the idea had just stnick 
him : 

"My dear Sir Thomas, you know that I 
love my cousin, and that I wish to save him, 
both for his sake^^ as well as to prove my 
gratitude to you for all your benefits, but I 
am afi'aid his infatuation for this woman is so 
intense, that it will be impossible to break 
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the connexion. There U one waj, to be sure/' 
he addedj " but you might aot bq willing to 
agree to it/' 

" Name it," said Sir Thomas. 

" The danger Ib^ you see," continued Covert, 
*' that he may take it into his head to marrv 
this girl at any moment ! and then, not only 

I r 

^re his prospects for ever destroyed, but he is 
probably wedded for ever to these low re- 
formers, whose doctrines he has embraced, 
and your estate will eventually be made a 
nest for chartists and socialists to harbour in. 
Gerald, I believe, already looks forward to 
this, and purposes turning the Hall into a sort 
of reformers' college, or Agapemone/' 

" Blast him 1" cried the Baronet ; " I would 
bum it down jSlrst. Tell me this last resource 
of yours." 

" The only way to break the chains which 
this Pelilah has cast around him, is to 
separate him from her for a time. You in- 
formed me once that you are bound by the 
title-deeds of your property to make Gerald a 
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liberal allowance when lie comes of age, which 
will happen in five months. Now, it is my 
impression that as he has no other resources 
but the scanty income settled on him by the 
late Lady Lindor's will, that Gerald is only 
waiting till he comes of age, to marry this 
Miriam Groves. He may be under the im- 
pression that a union before this period, w ould 
cause him to forfeit the allowance due to him 
from the estate, or, he may desire to give his 
marriage the further sanction of his majority. 
Do you not agree with me that this is a very 
probable solution of his delay in marrying a 
girl with whom he appears so infatuated?" 

" Yes," said the Baronet, grinding his teeth. 
" What can be done in five months ?" 

" The period is short, I admit,'' continued 
Covert, '' but that is all the more reason for 
prompt action. Are you aware that the 
father may legally control the son, while the 
latter is a minor ?" 

*' Yes," replied Sir Thomas, " I know that, 
but Gerald has always been disobedient, even 
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from cHldhood. I remember in this very 
room, at seven years old, he refused to drink 
a glass of wine when I ordered him, because, 
he said, his mother did not wish it. He has 
thwarted me, and taken his own way in every- 
thing hitherto. It's not very likely that he 
will obey my commands, now, when I tell 
him to have nothing more to do with this 
girl, and to marry Lady Augusta Welbome." 

" No," replied Covert, "but you can eiert 
your parental authority in this way. Lay 
before a medical nlan the chief incidents in 
your son's career, and we shall have no diffi- 
cnlty in procuring authority for his restraint, 
on the ground that he is not capable of mana- 
ing his own affairs." 

Sir Thomas started. This was quite a new 
idea to him. 

" I do not say," .continued Covert, " that 
Gerald is, but that there is great danger 
of his becoming so, if not placed under a mild 
restraint. Look at the cause of his expulsion 
from college — ^his insult to the bishop in his 
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own pa-luce— hie heading a Chartist riot, and 
charging the military; hia ppem containing 
virulent attacks on Christianity, his open 
avowal of Infidelity in the Court of Justice ; 
lastly, his preference of a life of sin to a happy 
marriage and an honorable career ; and his 
association with Chartists, Secularists, and 
the scum of society, when he might take the 
seat in Parliament, which you offered to resign 
in his favor. Tell me if such a number of 
ei^travagances, committed by the heir to a 
baronetcy and large landed property, before 
he has arrived at the age of twenty-one, would 
not justify any judicious person, in pro- 
nouncing your son incompetent, for the pre- 
sent at least, of managing hi^ own affairs ?" 

^*But," said Sir Thomas, "suppose the 
thing gets wind, and goes to a jury ? Besides, 
would it not be necessary to have a warrant 
from a Commissioner of Lunacy ? I don't like 
it-^it looks too dangerous/' 

"Oh I" replied Covert, "you misconceive 
me, if you think it necessary to confine Gerald 
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in a lunatic asylum. What I propose is this^ 
that you keep hjm in re^^traint here, for the 
five months which must elapse before his 
coming of age. The doctors' certificate will 
be a mere matter of form, to guard against 
any action which mightlie for illegal restraint. 
In the meantime, I would undertake to get 
Miriam out of the way. It m ight not be ne- 
cessary to detain Gerald more than a month, 
or two. Miriam once out of the way, all 
danger is over. Gerald might mope a little at 
first, but at his age, grief seldom lasts long, 
and the brilliant prospects of his marriage and 
political career would soon divert his mind. 
Within a brief period, he would thank lis for 
rescuing him from perdition, and with bis 
talents, when once fairly in the right path, 
what great things may we not hope to see 
him achieve I" 

." Capital 1" cried the Baronet; "it must 
succeed I" 

Suddenly his countenance fell, as he added, 
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"But Dr. Stedman is a great firiend of 
Gerald ; he never will consent.'' 

" lithai be all the difficulty/' said Covert, 
" make your mind perfectly easy. Dr. Sted- 
man need know nothing of the matter." 

" But Gerald is popular in Littleton," said 
the Baronet ; " I fear none of our doctors will 
grant a certificate." 

Covert checked a smile, as he said : 

" My dear Sir Thomas, do you imagine I 
would lay such an important matter before a 
provincial doctor? No — we must have the 
best metropolitan talent, the most tmimpeach- 
able authority !" 

It is unnecessary to go into further details 
of this singular conversation. The peculiar 
and urgent state of the circumstances, aided by 
the crafty eloquence of Covert, gained the 
Baronet's entire approval of the scheme for 
separating Gerald from Miriam ; and Sir 
Thomas gave his nephew a large credit on his 
London banker, in order that the sinews of 
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war might not be wanting^ to smooth over 
any difficulty which might be raised against 
confining Gerald, under a certificate of non 
compos mentky for his own good ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE SNARE FOR INNOCENCE. 

It is is now time to enlighten the reader, as to 
how Gerald and Miriam came to he placed in 
the very questionable relations in which they 
were living. We have seen that they had the 
moral courage to separate,after betrothing them- 
selves, mutually resolving to wait patiently, 
until the arrival of Gerald at his twenty-fifth 
year, should leave him free to marry Miriam, 
without violating the solemn promise made to 
his mother on her death-bed. About six 
months after Gerald arrived in London, old 
Mr. Groves died from a paralytic stroke. 
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Immediately after her father's death, Mr. 
Carney, the Scotch steward, had renewed 
his suit to Miriam, and pestered her with his 
attention.8. Independently of the pi'e-engage* 
ment of her affections, Miriam hated this man, 
who was, ip ^very respect, the moral anti- 
podes of Gerald, and who evinced his tact by 
denouncing the latter to her, on every oppor- 
tunity, as an infidel and an atheist. 

We may imagine then, that Mr. Carney's 
courtship did not advance; hut although 
Miriam made her aversion manifest, both in 
looks and words, Mr. Carney was sanguine of 
ultimate success, for he had Mrs, Groves for 
an auxiliary. The old dame, whose mind 
was never of the strongest, was very much 
broken down by her husband's death. The 
straitened circumstances to which they 
were now reduced, raised one terrible appre- 
hension, which continually haunted her— the 
fear of dying in the workhouse. Mrs. Groves 
had all along, mistaken Gerald's attentions to 
Miriam. She never could be made to believe 
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them honorable, especially as Miriam could 
not make her mother a confidante of her en- 
gagement with Gerald. This erroneous im- 
pression was encouraged by Carney, who 
seemed to the widow, to be in every respect, a 
suitable match for her daughter. One day to 
her great astonishment and supreme satisfac- 
tion. Sir Thomas Lindor called upon Mrs. 
Groves, entered her humble cottage, sat down 
and chatted affably for ten minutes, and in 
this space of time, informed the delighted 
widow, that on the day her daughter became 
Mrs. Carney, she should receive from him a 
dowry of two hundred pounds, and that she, 
Mrs. Groves, should enjoy a pension of fifty 
pounds a year, for the remainder of her life. 
Almost out of her senses with joy, the 
widow hastened to communicate the glad 
tidings to Miriam, in the full belief that such 
an unexpected piece of good luck would van- 
quish all her daughter's scruples. What was 
her astonishment and bitter disappointment, 
when Miriam, instead of sympathising with 
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her mother's gratitude to Sir Thomas, still 
persisted in her refusal to many Mr. Carney, 
giving no other reason than that she detested 
the man. The widow from expostulation 
came to lamentation, and then to invectives. 

" I see how it is," she said, " you would 
rather be a rich man's concubine, than an 
honest man's wife." 

For a long time, Miriam resisted the united 
persecutions of her mother and Mr. Carney, 
of which she never complained in her letters 
to Gerald, for like a true woman, she did not 
wish to cause her lover unnecessary anguish. 
In addition to these trials, her extreme beauty 
exposed her to the licentious addresses of a 
young officer stationed in the garrison at 
Littleton . Her own home ceased to oflfer her 
an asylum or protection from insult. Mr. Car- 
ney spent every evening by the cottage fire- 
side. Cornet Newborough varied his occu- 
pation of spitting over a bridge, by lying in 
wait for her outside. Her mother taunted 
her with this new admirer, and declared it 
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served her right for refusing the protection of 
a husband. 

One evening, Gerald was walking arm-in- 
arm with his friend Downey through the 
Haymarket, when a well-dressed young wo- 
man, without a bonnet, ran out from one of 
the intersecting streets, and halted suddenly 
before them. 

*^ Gentlemen,^' she said, " for I see yoU are 
gentlemen, will you come quick to No. — , 
Oxendon Street? There's a girl from the 
country been enticed into our house, and it 
may end in murder. I am looking for the 
police. Oh, do come !" 

"Gerald I Gerald I don't follow her ; it's 
a plant," cried Downey, whose far greater 
experience of London life had made him 
wary, and who did not believe a word of the 
girl's story ; but Gerald was already almost 
out of hearing, and Downey pursued to share 
the danger. Closely followed by Gerald, the 
girl entered the open door of a highly res* 
pectable looking house. 
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A tall, stout woman dressed in blai^k satin, 
with gold ear-rings, stood in the hall. 

" What's the matter ? fiow dare you enter 
a respectable house like this ? Where's the 
police? I shall give you in charge. The 
girl's in a fit, I tell you." 

Gerald thrust her on one side, and ran up- 
stairs. The screams proceeded from d, room 
on the first floor. The room was fastened on 
the inside, but the impetus of Gerald's rush 
was so great, that it flew open, and disclosed a 
very handsomely furnished sitting-room, in 
the centre of which was a table laid for 
supper. The inmates of 1ih6 room were two ; 
— a man about fifty, whom Gerald even in 
that moment recognised as a person of rank 
whom he had met in society, was eagerly 
watching his opportunity to close with, and 
disarm a young and beautifol woman, who 
stood at bay at the extreme end of the room, 
her right hand firmly grasping a carving- 
knife, which she had snatched firom the supper 
table. 
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Uttering a joyfiil cry of recognition, the 
young woman let fall the knife and ran 
towards Gerald. It was Miriam 1 

A crowd had now begun to collect outside. 
Downey entered the room with a policeman. 
The distinguished individual had disappeared, 
no one knew howi The woman of the house 
was now as fawning and civil, as she had been 
rude and abusive the minute before. She 
approached Miriam as if to caress her. 

" Dear me I did the gentleman offer to say 
anything rude to you ?" She only hoped he 
would catch it outside. " And this handsome 
young gentleman is your relative, I suppose ? 
Won't you persuade the young lady to take 
some refreshment, sir?" 

Miriam, who had sunk almost fainting on 
Gerald's bosom, seemed instinctively to 
revive and shudder at the sound of the odious 
woman's words. 

"Oh, Gerald, save me I Don't let her 
touch me — take me from this wicked house — 
quick — quick, or I shall die 1" 
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Not a moment was lost. Overjoyed to 
iave recovered Miriam, Gerald was too mag- 
nanimous to think of revenge, and they were 
soon in a cab, rolling through the streets to 
Gerald's lodgings. 

Miriam's story is soon told. Unable to 
endure further the persecution she had so long 
suffered . under her mother's roof, she had 
obeyed an invincible impulse, and taken the 
train to London, where she had arrived that 
morning, with some half-formed idea of sup- 
porting herself by her own work. 

It is not generally known, that among the 
many singular and iniquitous kinds of traffic 
abounding in the modern Babylon, there is an 
organised trade carried on by men and women, 
who tout for innocent country girls, and 
entrap them to their ruin. One of these 
infamous persons, externally, a most respect- 
able looking female, had marked Miriam's 
beauty, and anticipated to reap therefrom a 
rich harvest of gold. She accosted the poor 
friendless girl, and offered her work, food, 
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clothing, and wages. The innocent Miriam 
did not hesitate. She knew nothing of the 
wiles of London. How Kjould she su^ect one 
of her own sex of playing such a fiendish 
part ! But no sooner had she entered the 
house of her pretended benefactress, than her 
natural shrewdness caused her misgivings. 
She was locked into her room, but the girl 
'who brought her food, pitying her misery, 
advised her to wait patiently till the evening, 
when she would help her to escape, and this 
girl had with considerable difficulty, fulfilled 
her promise in the manner already related. 

Gerald was now placed in a most critical 
position. The woman whom he had singled 
out fi-om the whole world to love — his first 
and only love, round whom clustered all the 
memories of boyish days — she who had 
known and loved his mother — was now living 
under his protection. Marry her, he could 
not, without violating a sacred promise made 
to his mother on her death-bed. He could 
not send her back to her wretched home. Still 
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adhering to his original intention of respecting 
Miriam's virtue, he had at first intended to 
take lodgings for her in another house, but 
this was impracticable for two reasons : first, 
the limited extent of his means, and he could 
expect no increase of income till he was 
twenty-one ; secondly, warned by the terrible 
danger fi-om which he had rescued Miriam, 
he dreaded to trust her out of his immediate 
protection. Under these circumstances, Gerald 
Lindor did, what ninety-nine men out of a hun- 
dred would have done themselves, although 
all concurring to blame another for doing it 
— ^he proposed that they should live together 
as man and wife. 

He said to her : 

" I looked upon you as my wife in the sight 
of God, when we betrothed oursel \res, standing 
by my mother's grave." 

Doubtless they were wrong, only I have got 

an impression that the wicked world had no 

right to blame them I These two young lovers 

had been thrown by the world into each other's 

£ 2 
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arms, while a sacred obstacle prevented their 
marrying. If they forgot all but the deep affec- 
tion which united them, surely there was some 
extenuation for their fault. But why did they 
not master their passion, says the world ? Very 
true — ^why not ? I am not here to censure, 
but simply to state facts. 

Here it may be asked, with some plausibil- 
ity ; why a man of genius like Gerald, who 
had opportunities of meeting beautiful and 
accomplished women of birth and breeding, 
should have fallen so deeply in love, and been 
satisfied with the affection of a simple coun- 
try girl like Miriam ? This we will endeav- 
our to explain, as it involves an interesting 
psychological principle. 

" Superior men," says a celebrated French 
writer, " require oriental women, whose sole 
thought should be the study of their needs." 
The woman who can unite in herself, the 
graces and charms peculiar to her sex, with 
sufficient intellectual power to comprehend 
and sympathise with a superior man, and 
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with sufficient moral worth to sacrifice self, 
and make her life subservient to that of the 
man she adores— is extremly rare, and can 
hardlf be ever met with in Society ! 

The tone of society and modern female 
education are fatal to the gentleness, yielding 
disposition, and disregard of self, which are 
absolutely essential to a woman who wishes 
to be the companion of a man of thought. 
The women to be met with in ball-rooms, are 
all educated to Queen it through life ; their 
aim is to dazzle, to astonish, to push, to as- 
pire, and either to lead or drag their husbands 
up the hilly path of what they call life^ to 
some pinnacle of worldly ambition ! Su ch 
women totally ignore, because they are inca- 
pable ot comprehending, the grandeur of re- 
pose, of laboured thought, or the sadness and 
solemnity which constitute the true character 
of this strange problem called Life ! Such wo- 
men go to church like children, because they 
have been told to do so ; and think themselves 
religious. They cannot be called Infidels, 
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for that implies some exercise of thought ; but 
they are creatures of instinct, and derive 
about as much real good from public worship, 
as a dog or any other domestic animal trained 
to sit decorously through the services. Hence 
it is, that after having taken in their seven 
days' allowance of religion, they rush madly 
oflf to the ball, the opera, and all the laborious 
trifles, and fashionable dissipation which fill 
up the week. 

Woe to the man of thought, who marries in 
youth one of these women, in the hopes that 
her money or her family influence will assist 
, him to work his way on in the world. The 
grand eiror is in supposing that these women 
have the slightest intention of obeying or 
aiding their husbands. Have they not been 
carefully trained to believe that woman's mis- 
sion is practically exemplified by voluptuous 
idleness, and an assumption of insolent supe- 
riority to man ? Many of these women, whose 
personal charms, heightened by all the aid of 
accomplishments, and refinement of wealth, 
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can enslave even a man of superior intelli- 
gence, are, beneath all this external, sentimen- 
tal varnish, utterly hard, worldly, and hea- 
thenish. They are as much a part and parcel 
of this glittering deceit called the world, as the 
very ornaments they wear, and can no more 
elevate themselves out of the habitual moral 
blindness which has become second nature, to 
any real perception of Truth or Disinterested- 
ness, or the sublime beauty of the Creator 
shining through the universe around them, 
than the child is capable of displaying the 
intellectual calibre of the full-grown man. 

Hence it is that so many men marry con- 
tentedly, as the phrase goes, " beneath them,'' 
as if any equality in money, houses, family, or 
lands, could assimilate two human souls. Hence 
it is that Gerald preferred a simple peasant girl 
who loved him, to the high-bred, accomplished 
and haughty Lady Augusta Welbome. Legal- 
ize the love of Gerald and Miriam, and it 
becomes at once the nearest earthly approach 
to mortals' conception of marriage. 
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CHAPTER V. 



GERALD AND MIRIAM, 

s 

** They should have liy'd together deep in woods, 

Unseen as sings the nightingale ; they were 
Unfit to mix in these thick solitudes 

Gaird social haunts of Hate, and Vice and Care : 
How lonely every free-born creature broods! 

The sweetest song-birds nestle in a pair ; 

The eagle soars alone ; the gull and crow 
Flock o'er their carrion, just like men below.'* 

Btbon. 

Gerald and Mifiam lived in a suite of three 
rooms, in the uppermost story of a house in 
the Hampstead Eoad, and for this accommo- 
dation, they paid considerably more than they 
would have done, for a small cottage in the 
suburbs. But it was necessary for Gerald's 
literary and political engagements that he 
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should live in London. Moreover, these two 
young beings, seeing everything through the 
light of love, had not yet begun to dislike the 
big city. They still saw its romantic aspect. 
Gerald as poet and politician found an excite- 
ment, an inspiration in London, which was 
wanting in the country or a provincial town. 
The very hum and roar of traffic, the multi- 
tudinous noises which business men, who make 
their money in dingy city counting-houses, 
are so eager to avoid by taking nightly refuge 
in their villas, these were grateful to Gerald's 
ear, for they told of the cares and interests of 
his fellow-men, and Gerald was a philanthro- 
pist in spite of his antipathy to society as now 
constituted. He composed his poems while 
walking in these crowded streets. 

Their lodging too, was not without its ad- 
vantages. The house was situated back from 
the road-way, with a little garden in front, 
where two stately trees reared their heads, the 
feathery tips of the foliage just reaching to 
their window. In the fine summer mornings, 
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the birds perched there, and woke the lovers 
with their matms-song. In the winter even- 
ings, as they sat beside their coal fire, they 
could hear the sighing of the wind through 
the branches, one of the most poetical of 
sounds, which Gerald compared to the wailing 
of spirits over the sins of the great city. Here, 
from the great thoroughfare below, came up 
the smothered hum of traffic — a sound by no 
means incommoding, but rather soothing and 
conducive to mental labor. Then, these three 
rooms were all which that story contained — 
so as to be equivalent to what is called a self- 
contained flat, or house in Edinburgh, and an 
appartement at Paris. 
It was a winter evening; the fire was 



burning brightly, the kettle was singing on 
the hob — the table displayed a tea-um, cups, 
&c., and Miriam having made all the simple 
preparations for a meal to which Gerald was 
extremely partial, was trying to read— - 
trpng — ^because it was evident, she could not 
fix her thoughts on the page before her, as the 
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time drew near for Gerald's arrival. It would 
have required an artist of no mean powers to 
do justice to that interior — the room simply 
furnished, but displaying such indisputable 
evidences of intellect and taste, with books, 
few in number, but great in subject — the 
walls covered with a dark reddish paper — and 
adorned with plaster casts of Glytae, Niobe, 
and Bailey's Eve; and engravings of the 
Christian Martyr — and Faust and Marguerite. 
These were suitable accessories to the beauti- 
ful girl of nineteen, who, as she varied her 
restless, but always graceful attitudes, formed 
a fine subject for a picture to be called Ex- 
pectation. Miriam was not richly dressed — 
but her garments fitted perfectly her fine 
figure, and the contrast of colours displayed a 
correctness of taste which would have charmed 
an artist. She wore a skirt of black silk, and 
a jacket of crimson cashmere, which contrasted 
beautifully with her raven hau', whose tres- 
ses of almost oriental luxuriance, were loosely 
confined in a net of cerise-colored chenille — 
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decked with gold spangles, giving a classic 
Greek contour to the head. The only orna- 
ments which she wore, were the brooch (the 
gift of Lady Lindor) which fastened the simply 
embroidered collar of her own workmanship, 
and a pair of pearl ear-rings presented to her 
by Gerald. 

Occasionally she started, as she thought 
she distinguished Gerald's step approaching 
the outer door, for her ear, quickened 
by the instinct of Love, enabled her to 
detect the foot-fall of her lover even at 
that distance. At such moments, she would 
bend forward with her hand placed behind 
her ear, to catch the slightest sound which 
could be separated from the ordinary confused 
murmur of passing pedestrians. At length, 
certain that Gerald was approaching, she ran 
hastily into the inner room to survey herself 
in the glass, a vanity pardonable to youth 
and beauty, and in this instance praiseworthy ; 
the vanity, or let us say the pride of ap- 
pearing beautiful, not in the eyes of hundreds, 
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but of one — ^her lover, the only man she de- 
sired to please, and for whom she took pains 
at her toilet. 

A hasty step was heard on the stair. 
Gerald according to his wont, is running up, 
taking two or three steps at a time, partly 
from his natural impetuosity, partly from his 
wish to reach Miriam a few seconds sooner 
than he would otherwise have done. Miriam 
is waiting for him, and peering over the ban- 
nisters, 

** His very foot has music in*t, 
As he comes up the stair.*' 

In a second they are clasped in each other's 
arms, and numerous kisses exchanged. One 
who did not understand the ways of lovers, 
would imagine they had not met for a long 
time — ^but this is their daily meeting. Per- 
haps, too, this fervour is due to the conscious- 
ness entertained by each, that they are living 
isolated; placed under a social ban by their 
respective families, and the world whose laws 
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they have offended— and that there is danger 
in all partings. Miriam especially feels this. 
She knows that Gerald has enemies, and she 
is uneasy on his account, when absent from 
her — though with that noble deceit which 
distinguishes a loving woman, she never 
tells him so. For Miriam shares in all 
Gerald's dreams of diffusing general liberty 
and happiness, and destroying tyranny and 
oppression. She believes that he is engaged 
in a glorious strife — and she aids him to con- 
quer — ^her love at least shall not hold him 
back or inspire selfish fear, and timorous 
counsels, as woman's love too often does. So 
after each day's absence she greets him like a 
soldier returned from victory. 

Then Miriam makes the tea, pours it out, 
and lets her own get cold, while watching 
with delight, Gerald drinking his, and pur- 
suing him with such questions as, ^^ Is it nice, 
dear Gerald ? is it to your liking ? is it sweet 
enough? is it strong enough?" The most 
trivial words, the simplest phrases like these, 
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are eloquent and sublime, when dictated by 
Love 1 Th^i these two young beings, whose 
united ages amount to thirty-nine years — 
talk — ^what do they talk of? Of pleasure ? 
of Operas? of Balls? of Concerts? of things, 
places, people, spectacles to be visited and 
seen ? of purchases to be made ? of occupa- 
tions all worldly, and tainted with selfish 
interests and personal ambition ? No ! they 
do not talk of those things ! They talk of 
books — of great glorious books — of sweet 
touching books which they have read, some- 
times together ; of passages* in history, and 
poetry which make their young pulses 
quicken, and the tear of sympathy with what 
is brave and true, and just, start unbidden to 
the eyes of each, and they talk of the cause I 
What cause? Of humanity and truth, as 
they believe it to be. The cause of civil and 
religious freedom and progress, which they, 
living in their own world of beautiful illu- 
sions, think that they are assisting to further. 
They dream bright dreams, and see dazzling 
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visions of a glorious fiiture dawning on man- 
kind — ^when fetters will be struck mentally 
and morally, as well as physically, from the 
slave— when religion shall be freed from its 
debasing alloy of priest- craft and super- 
stition — when man shall walk upright and 
alone without the crutches of prejudice and 
authority — when civilization shall be real 
enough to dispense with the penalties of Death 
and other degrading punishments, when am- 
bition shall despise personal aggrandisements — 
and an order of nobility shall exist founded 
on merit alone -*-not ticketed with ribbons, 
crosses and garters — ^but illustrious by the 
splendour of good actions. Living in sin, if you 
like, good world — ^but at least, not fluttering 
through an aimless life — at least, not a sensual 
passion, or a mercenary compact, but love 
founded on intellectual sympathy I 

They indulge in anticipations of happiness 
when they can openly announce their union, 
and sanction it by a legal ceremony ; for 
though Gerald has no faith in marriage as a 
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religious rite, he respects it as a civil institu- 
tion — in which opinion he is borne out and 
supported by the law of England — according 
to which, a man and woman are as legally 
married by a magistrate, as by a clergyman ; 
and they build magnificent castles in the air 
of what they will do for the cause of Eeform, 
and what happiness they will dispense, when 
Gerald is a Baronet, and Miriam Lady Lindor. 
But sin has entered into their Paradise, and 
so, as of old. Evil will bring punishment, and 
already, as Satan plotted the destruction of our 
first parents — Covert is plotting the ruin of 
these young dreamers — ^and society, whose 
iron edicts they have disregarded, is rolling 
on its Car of Juggernaut to crush its victims 

under the relentless wheels. 

» 

" And what have you been doing all day, 
Miriam?" asked Gerald. 

" Oh," replied Miriam, archly, " you will 
promise not to laugh, dear Gerald, but I have 
been composing a tune for those beautiful 
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verses from Andrt GMnier^ which you trans- 
lated for me, the other day. I was readmg 
them over and over, when suddenly a suitable 
air came into my head, and I have been prac- 
tising it." 

" You must sing it for me now, dear Mi- 
riam." 

" I sang it to please myself before you came 
in, Gerald ; now, I know that I shall forget 
the air, and make a great many mistakes ; but 
I will try." 

Ever since Miriam had loved, she seemed 
to learn by a sort of intuition. She was gifted 
with a very sweet voice, of considerable com- 
pass, and she had lately made some progress 
in the art of reading music. Entirely self- 
taught, the secret of her progress lay in her 
desire to please Gerald, who was particularly 
fond of vocal music. She took up a concer- 
tina, and improvising a simple prelude, she 
accompanied herself in a sweet and plaintive 
air, to the following words : 
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LAMENT OF THE CAPTIVE GIRL. 



The com may grow until in ear ; 
The grape all summer without fear 

Of wine-press, drinks the dawn ; 
While I in youth and beauty's bloom, 
Though present days are full of gloom, 

Would still extend my span. 

Let Stoics dry-eyeci welcome death, 
Weeping, I hope : to the rude breath 

I bow, and it is past. 
If life has sorrows, it has joys ! 
Where is the sweet which never cloys ? 

The sea not tempest-tost? 

While in my heart bright fancies reign, 
Rude prison walls may frown in vain; 

Hope lends to me her wing. 
Scap'd from the fowler's net — away, 
The nightingale in realms of day 

More cheerfully doth sing. 

And shall I die? who tranquil sleep, 
l^i^^ho no painful vigils keep ; 

To no remorse a prey : 
Whose welcome makes my comrades glad. 
And can impart to faces sad 

— Of happiness a ray. 

Life's end is surely far away ! 
A pilgrim in my first essay, 

Its early steps but traced. 
At Life's rich feast an unpledged guest, 
My eager lips have hardly pressed 

The cup I long to taste. 
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'Tis but my spring — ^let autumn come, 
Li all my seasons let me bloom, 

Ere like the sun I set. 
The garden's pride, a brilliant flower, 
I have but seen the dawning hour ; 

I would my day complete. 

O Death, delay ! Oh ! take thy flight 
To heavy hearts, which shame and fright. 

And pale despair devour. 
For me some oases remain. 
Love's kisses, music*s sweet refrain, 

Ere yet my dying hour. 

These touching verses might have been 
deemed prophetic of coming sorrow. Hardly 
had Miriam finished singing, when the servant 
brought in a note addressed to Gerald. It 
contained a telegraphic despatch announcing 
that Sir Thomas Lindor was dangerously ill, 
and requiring his immediate presence at Lin- 
dor Hall, 
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CHAPTER VL 



THE MAD doctors! 



" release me, O release me ! 
For by Heaven I am not mad.'* 

The MANTAa 

Knowing that it would be useless to attempt 
to assail the integrity of Dr. Stedman, Mr. 
Covert had carefully sought out two medical 
men in London, who he thought would serve 
his turn. The object of Covert in so fre- 
quently hinting at his cousin Gerald's un- 
soundness of mind, was now apparent, and 
showed that he had for a long time entertained 
the idea of confining Gerald in an asylum, as 
a last resource. With this view, he had prcr 
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pared a summary or digest of Gerald's life. 
In the present age, when the slightest depar- 
ture from the beaten track of custom and rou- 
tine, causes a man to be considered ^ odd' and 
* eccentric/ and may, if he be rich^ fiimish his 
affectionate relatives with grounds for a writ 
de lunatico inquirendo ; it only required a little 
judicious exaggeration, to make Gerald's acts 
read like the history of a second Don Quixote. 

Moreover, Covert possessed the tact to dis- 
cover and turn to his advantage, the slightest 
peculiarity or mental bias of those with whom 
he conversed. And where is the man without 
his hobby ! 

He had not been long talking to Dr. Main- 
chance, before he discovered that he was a 
very strict member of the Church, and prided 
himself upon his orthodoxy, which he very 
naturally took the opportunity of displaying 
to his clerical visitor. Accordingly^ Covert 
enlarged especially on the hetorodox opinioi^s 
of Gerald, as affording proof of his imsound- 
ness of mind. He dwelt with his wonted 
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graphic power, upon the sceptical pamphlet, 
causing the expulsion from the University ; on 
his outrageous interview with the Bishop of 
Eiderdown, when that prelate had so gra- 
ciously condescended to administer spiritual 
counsel; on Gerald's poem, replete with 
heresy ; and lastly, on his cousin's refussJ to 
take an oath in a court of justice, and denial 
of the immortality of the soul. This was 
falsely stated by Covert, for, as the reader will 
remember, Gerald had not dented the immor- 
tality of the soul. 

Covert saw from the manner of the doctor, 
that these statements made a deep impression 
upon him, and that he was already disposed 
to pronounce Gerald non compos. 

" It would certainly be charitable to your 
cousin to consider him deranged," said the 
doctor. 

" Do you really think that a Deist or an 
Atheist can be of sound mind, doctor ?" said 
Mr. Covert. 

"Certainly not," said the doctor; "as a 
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professional man, I should say, certainly not. 
Where is this unfortunate young man, noWy 

sir r 

. " At his . father's, Sir Thomas Lindor, of 

Lindor Hall, shire, Wales, Sir Thomas 

has not sufficient confidence in the medical 
men of the neighbourhood, to entrust them 
with a case of such importance — ^his only son 
and heir, doctor, you know — so he commis- 
sioned me to secure metropolitan talent. 

The doctor bowed at this compliment. 

" Sir Thomas has authorised me to say, that 
of course all your travelling expenses would 
be defrayed, and that, independently of fees^ . 
should it be necessary to remain some time at 
the Hall, your compensation for loss of prac- 
tice consequent on your absence from London, 
would be calculated at the rate of two hun- 
dred pounds per month. But he desires me to 
add, that there shall be no difficulty on this 
point, should this sum not be deemed a suffi- 
cient equivalent. Do these proposals meet 
your approbation, sir?" 
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^' Oh, quite, quite," said the doctor, unable 
at the momeat to find words to hide his de- 
light at this unexpected wind-fall, and no 
wonder; since payment at the rate of two 
thousand four hundred pounds per annum, was 
pretty well for a man, whose practice had 
never yet brought him five hundred a year. 
" Very handsome indeed — ^ahem — Sir Thomas 
is — ^if I mistake not, a wealthy baronet/' 

*' The rent-roll of his estate is fifteen thou- 
sand a year." 

" Indeed I" said the doctor. 

" And, sir," said Mr. Covert, speaking in a 
very solemn and affecting tone of voice, 
" though I sincerely hope that my poor cousin's 
restraint may be only temporary, I may add, 
that on your verdict may depend, whether this 
gifted young man marries the designing 
woman with whom he is now living in infamy, 
and a fine estate goes to the dogs ; or whether 
my dear relative be restored to his father, his 
country, and his God I" 

VOL. II. p 
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And Mr. Covert applied his handkerchief 
to his eyes for half a minute, looked up to the 
ceiling of the room with a pious ejaculation, 
and then said hurriedly, but distinctly :— 

" Good morning, sir. I need say no more, 
I know you will do your duty. I have no in- 
terest in this matter ; but if I had, I well know 
it would be a futile attempt to bias yoi^r judg- 
ment, or unduly influence your feelings. 
Adieu, sir — ^by this evening's train if you can 
possibly manage it." 

The doctor accompanied Mr. Covert to the 
door, deeply affected by the compliment to 
his integrity conveyed in these parting 
words. 

" That young man has a good, tender heart, 
and a well-balanced mind. Ah 1 if all clergy- 
men were like him 1" soliloquised the doctor, 
as he stopped to wipe his eyes in the passage, 
before hastening to tell the partner of his 
bosom, that the world had found him out at 
last ; to describe the saint who had visited him. 
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aud to indulge in visions of becoming Sir 
Thomas Lindor's family physician, and mak- 
ing a handsome fortune. 

. With Dr. Askew, Covert had a more diffi- 
cult task. This man was a bachelor, and 
having only himself to provide for, was more 
independent than Dr. Mainchance. He was a 
snuffy-looking, middle-aged individual, rather 
slovenly in his attire, and somewhat blunt in 
his manners. Mr. Covert went over the same 
ground with him, as in the previous interview, 
displayed his proofs of Gerald's mental de- 
rangement, held forth the same inducements 
to give a favourable decision, and the doctor 
promised to start at once for Lindor Hall ; 
but still. Covert did not feel sure of his. man, 
till by the merest accident he discovered the 
physician's weak side. Covert's eye chanced 
to rest upon a thin, half-bound treatise lying 
on the table ; which he took up and glanced at 
cursorily. It proved to be a pamphlet against 
the development theory of organic matter as 

described in the " Vestiges of Creation," and 

F 2 
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the work was written by Dr. Askew himself. 
Covert knew that Gerald was a most enthu- 
siastic believer in the doctrine set forth in the 
"Vestiges," and he at once turned this discovery 
to advantage. The doctor was not at all averse 
to speak about his own book. He went oflF at a 
tangent. His work had been neither a literary, 
nor a commercial success. It had not excited 
among the reviews the sensation which its 
author had anticipated, and which had been 
accorded to other attempts to confute this cele- 
brated book, but the doctor was none the less 
firmly convinced that he — (to quote from the 
Witness^ an Edinburgh paper, relative to the 
late Hugh Miller's work, " The Testimony of 
the Eocks") — "had got the author of the 
* Vestiges of Creation ' under his feet." 

In the heat of his argument and declamation 
the doctor exclaimed : — 

" Whoever really believes that man is deve- 
loped from a monkey, must be madl" 

" I am afraid, then, doctor, that it will be 
your painful duty to pronounce my poor 
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cousin unsound of mind, for I have often heard 
him affirm that the ' Vestiges ' was the book 
of the age/' 

"Does he indeed say that?" cried the 
doctor ; " then I do fear that his intellects are 
deranged. Perhaps he has not seen my book. 
Allow me to present you with a copy, my dear 
sir." 

" Thank you, Dr. Askew. Can you take 
the train this evening for Littleton ?" 

" Certainly/' said the doctor. 

" Very good, we shall be fellow travellers 
then. You will enlighten me on the anti-de- 
velopment theory. I am not skilled in the 
scientific part of the question, but I have 
always thought the * Vestiges ' contradicts 
scripture, and must on that account be false.'' 

" Sir," said the doctor, " I see you are a 
sensible man." 

When Gerald arrived in hot haste at Lindor 
Hall, terrified at the thought that his father 
might have passed away before they could be 
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reconciled to eacli other ; he found to his great 
astonishment the baronet at supper along with 
two gentlemen. 

In reply to Gerald's indignant reproaches 
at being thus deceived, the Baronet only- 
laughed, as he said : 

" All is fair in love and war/' but on Gerald 
turning abruptly on his heel with the inten- 
tion of departing, his father told him coolly 
that he was a prisoner, and that out of the 
house he should not go, 

Gerald was so enraged at this treatment, 
that he would not submit without a struggle. 
Sir Thomas called the servants, who had been 
previously prepared to believe that Gerald 
was deranged ; and the young man was soon 
overpowered and conveyed to a room at the 
top of the house. Although the height ex- 
cluded all chance of escape, the window was 
fortified by iron bars, as if it had been in- 
tended to serve as a prison. The door was 
locked, and one of the servants stood sentry 
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outside. Presently tliis man opened the door 
to admit a female servant, who brought 
Gerald some supper. 

" I am very sorry, sir," said the man, who 
had known Gerald as a, child " but I have to 
obey Sir Thomas's orders. Try and eat some- 
thing, sir, it will cheer you up." 

But Gerald could eat nothing that night. 
The next morning he requested to see his 
father. In a few minutes the Baronet entered 
the room. 

*' Why am I treated like this ?" asked 
Gerald. " What object can you have?" 

" My object," said Sir Thomas, " is to save 
you. You have shown yourself quite incom- 
petent to act rationally in any of the affairs of 
Hfe. You are living like a heathen and a re- 
probate, bringing disgrace on yourself and on 
the name you bear, which is not your own to 
degrade. You act as if you owed accounta- 
bility neither to God nor man. The most 
charitable supposition which the world puts 
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upon your conduct is, that you are mad I You 
are not fit to be your own master, and you seem 
entirely to forget that you are still a minor. 
It is time to put a stop to this. You must 
be brought to your sen^s, and as the law gives 
me authority over you, I am determined to 
exert it." 

"Then," said Gerald, " I am to understand 
that you propose keeping me a prisoner here 
until I am twenty-one ?" 

" Certainly," replied his father, " unless 
you will give me your written promise to break 
oflF this disgraceful connexion, and never to 
see this infamous woman again." 

"Whom do you call an infamous woman ?*' 

"Miriam Groves, with whom you are now 
living in concubinage. Do not attempt to 
deny it." 

" I do not deny it," said Gerald with scorn, 
" I am living with Miriam Groves as man and 
wife." 

" And may I ask why you have enticed this 
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girl away from her home, and seduced her, 
sir ; or perhaps I ought to ask, why you have 
suflFered yourself to be seduced by her?" 

" I have not seduced her, nor suffered her 
to seduce me. We have loved each other ever 
since I was fifteen years old, and I intend to 
marry her." 

"Ohl you do, do you, sir!" cried the 
Baronet, "This is a pretty confession to 
make to a father. But pray answer me this," 
he added, checking his anger and adopting a 
tone of irony, " if you love her so truly, why 
have you dishonored the woman you intend 
to make your wife ? Why are you not already 
married to her ?" 

"Because — " said Gerald, and then he 
stopped abruptly. He could not bring him- 
self to make Sir Thomas acquainted, with what 
he regarded as a sacred and confidential com- 
pact between himself and his dying mother. 
" I have my reasons, but I cannot tell them," 
he said. 

Sir Thomas smiled significantly as he said : 

F 5 
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" Doubtless these reasons do credit to your 
foresight. I would fain hope, for the honor 
of my family-name, that you are not so fer 
lost to all sense of self-respect, as to marry 
this low-bom girl." 

** My father/' said Gerald, with a tone and 
accent which touched Sir Thomas to the quick, 
for it made him feel his inferiority to his son, 
" do you think it accordant with the honor of 
the family name, that your son should break 
his pledged word ?" 

As Sir Thomas could not answer this ques- 
tion consistently, he lost his temper, and said 
angrily : 

^'You refuse then to give up Miriam 
Groves ?" 

" I have already answered you," said 
Gerald. 

" Very well, said Sir Thomas, " take the 
consequences of your obstinacy;" 

" Remember, my father," said Gerald, " I 
tell you plainly, that you are confining me in 
this' illegal manner, at your own peril, I deny 



1 
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your right to place any control over my per- 
sonal liberty; As soon as I am twenty-one, I 
shall prosecute you/' 

Sir Thomas only laughed scornfully at this 
threat, and went away, taking care to turn the 
key in the door. Gerald's breakfast was now 
brought in, and as he felt faint with hunger 
he partook of it After breakfast, one of the 
two gentlemen whom he had seen last evening, 
entered the room. 

" May I enquire your name, sirj and the na- 
ture and object of your visit?" said Grerald. 

" My name is Dr. Mainchance. I hope we 
have passed a tolerable night." 

"I do not require a physician," replied 
Gerald, "there is nothing the matter with 



me. 



" Excuse me," said the doctor, attempting 
to feel Gerald's pulse. 

All at once it dawned upon Gerald's mind, 
that this doctor had been provided by his 
father, to prove him insane. There is some- 
thing terribly shocking to a sensitive mind in 
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the bare imputation of insanity. Gerald 
divined in a moment, that his father, knowing 
the illegality of his conduct, had secured this 
refiige in case of an action at law. He was 
not proof against the overwhelming revulsion 
of feeling, caused by the perception of this 
well concocted scheme of villany, as he 
thought of the possible consequences. What 
might become of Miriam ? He was unable to 
follow the dictates of his reason, which warned 
him, that by giving way to passion, he was 
only furnishing his enemies with arms against 
him. He could not think or speak calmly, or 
retain his self-possession. In a hurried and 
incoherent manner, he began to assure the 
doctor, that he was not in the slightest degree 
deranged, that this was a plot of his father's, 
to separate him from a woman he loved, 
whom he intended to marry. 

Doctor Mainchance shook his head, as he 
replied that he knew the facts, but that he 
regarded Sir Thomas Lindor's conduct in 
quite a diflFerent light. 
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Gerald gave a rapid sketch of his life. Doc- 
tor Mainchance replied that he was already 
well acquainted with it. 

'' Do you think I am mad ? " cried Gerald. 

" Why no, not wac?/' said the doctor ; *' and 
I hope with care and attention there is no 
danger of your becoming so ; but you have 
certainly not acted like a rational being." 

Gerald lost his temper completely, burst 
out into an invective against mankind in 
general, worthy of Timon, and accused the 
doctor of being in league with his father to 
confine him on a false charge of insanity. He 
asked the physician how much he got from 
his father, for certifying that he was mad. He 
oflfered to double, to triple the sum, to make 
his fortune when he came to the estate. " Oh, 
God, doctor 1 " he cried, " have you a wife ? 
Have you ever loved ? Do you know what it 
is to be torn ruthlessly from a woman you 
adore ? 0, my Miriam,^ my Miriam, where are 
you now ? Do you know from what a horri- 
ble snare I rescued her ? and this is done, this 
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is all contrived, that she may be tampered with 
in my absence I Eelease, me doctor — ^let me 
fly to London, or I shall really go mad ! I feel 
I shall ! " 

On the following day a reaction had taken 
place. Gerald was calin, and his noble intel- 
lect had now recovered its wonted sway. He 
had reflected during the night, that if this 
man were bribed by his father, his importuni- 
ties would have no effect; but, if on the 
contrary, the doctor was acting conscientiously, 
and really thought him mad, he should be 
enabled, by carefully mastering his temper, by 
talking rationally, and displaying the unclou- 
ded power of his intellect, to prove his sanity 
and obtaui his release. Although he knew 
himself to be sane, might not his conduct well 
seem extravagant when viewed by others ? 
He had met prosaic men who never read poe- 
try, who did not understand it, who disliked 
it, and thought it folly. He had once heard a 
mercantile man, looking at a picture by Mar- 
tin, pronounce the painter mad. He knew 
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there were many men perfectly incapable of 
comprehending genius, and so accustomed to 
act and think by rule and precedent, as to be-* 
lieve every person mad, who arrogated the 
power and right to think for himself. The 
doctor was probably a man of this calibre. 
It behoved him then to be wary in regulating 
his conversation with him. 

He endeavoured to act on this resolution in 
the next interview with Dr. Mainchance, and 
he talked so calmly on a variety of topics, that 
the doctor, if he had ever really belie ved Gerald 
to be mad, must have beeti staggered in his 
convictions. But at length they entered upon 
the topic of Religion ! or let us rather say 
Theology 1 If men would be satisfied with 
the Religious sentiment^ of which every human 
being possesses some small spark — ^there ought 
to be nothing but unanimity respecting this 
sublime quality, by which man alone of all 
animals, so far as we know, is permitted to 
draw neat to his Creator. There need be very 
little cause of dissent, if we confined ourselves 
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to Religion, but alas ! for that word we con- 
tinually substitute Theology 1 and on this no 
two men can agree, and each virtually says — 

"Orthodoxy is my doxy; Heterodoxy is 
your doxy." 

Doctor Mainchance began by referring to 
some very " objectionable opinions " which 
were contained in Gerald's pamphlet and 
poem, and immediately these two men were 
at open war, 

" Do you not believe in Christianity ?" asked 
the doctor. 

" Christianity ! " said Gerald, " where is it ? 
Who practises it ? I have never seen a Chris- 
tian in my life." 

" What do you mean by that ? " said the 
doctor. 

" I mean," said Gerald, " that I have never 
seen a man who practised the precepts of Christ. 
1 have seen many who professed them ; but I 
have long since given up judging men by 
their professions. My father says he is a 
Christian. Is he acting like a Christian to 
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me ? Show me a man who fulfils the plain 
injunctions of the New Testament ; who when 
struck on one cheek, turns the other; who 
sells all that he has and gives to the poor ; 
who loves his neighbour as himself, and does 
to another as he would another should do unto 
him !'' 

" These expressions are not to be understood 
literally/' said the doctor. 

" How do you know that ? " said Gerald. 
" There it is - each person explains away 
what is convenient. You explain away pas- 
sages you don't like. I take the same liberty 
with passages of which I disapprove ; till at 
last, not a single dogma of Christianity is left 
standing among professing Christians. 

" I hope at least you believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul," said the doctor. 

" Why do you hope so ? " said Gerald. " If 
there be a place of rewards and punishments 
for men after death, what difference will it 
make whether we have believed it or not, pro- 
vided we have acted right. Do you think 
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that God is like an earthly King, to take ad- 
vantage of a man, for not believing what he 
cannot believe ? " 

" But we are told/' said the doctor, " that 
there is punishment in store for doubting 
things of which we are so well assured by the 
Gospel : there is a hell for the Infidel." 

" Doctor !" said Gerald. " If persons are to 
be saved by faith, I don't know who will be 
saved. I have not yet met anyone who be- 
lieved in anything. You don't believe in Hell, 
though you say you do. Tell me, do you 
think that God will damn anyone everlast- 
ingly in Hell ? '' 

The doctor hesitated, and at last said, it was 
not for him to limit the Divine mercy. 

" There !" exclaimed Gerald, triumphantly ; 
" you dare not accuse God of such an atrocity, 
as practising unrelenting revenge. have 
you considered the selfishness of what you 
call " faith," of pluming yourself in the hope 
that you have made it all right for yourself, 
while millions of your brothers will be damn- 
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ed ? Could any good man seriously rejoice in 
his own salvation, at the same time, enter- 
taining the thought, that one single human 
being was writhing in the pangs of hell-fire ? ' 

Doctor Mainchance told Sir Thomas and 
Mr. Covert (the latter had purposely kept out 
of sight of Gerald), that he regretted it ex- 
tremely, but as long as Mr. Gerald Lindor 
retained such false notions on Religion, he 
could not pronounce him to be of sound mind. 
Doctor Askew also had his interview with 
Gerald. That doctor took no offence at Ger- 
ald's liberal religious opinions, being himself 
a latitudinarian, but he found it impossible to 
make Gerald adopt his views as to the perma- 
nency of species. Even the doctor's book failed 
to convince Gerald. 

" How is it possible you can think so de- 
gradingly of your own species as to imagine 
that man is developed from a monkey, or is 
at all allied to the meaner creatures T asked 
the doctor. 

Gerald replied, " I deny that it is so dcr 
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grading to man to believe that lie has been 
developed after ages of previous inferior ex- 
istences, as to suppose that he was made out 
of the dust of the earth, some six thousand 
years ago. In the next place, facts are stub- 
born things, and he must be blind indeed, who 
cannot trace the analogy between man's phy- 
sical structure and that of the lowest reptile, 
or the humblest fish. The slightest investi- 
gation proves, that Nature has worked upon 
the same plan in producing all animals." 

" You cannot get over the fact that species 
does not change," exclaimed the doctor, tri- 
umphantly. 

" Define species," said Gerald. " Nature 
knows no such thing as species, though we em- 
ploy the term to assist our ignorance! Adm it that 
we discern no perceptible change in our his- 
torical period of three or four thousand years. 
What is that insignificant period to the ages 
which are employed to effect such results. 
Nature is ever active ; her forces are ever 
operating change. To deny this, is to deny 
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nature tlia power of effecting in centuries, 
what the pigeon-fancier and cattle-breeder 
can do in a few years. It is only man's fool- 
ish pride, and bis absurd ideas of his own 
importance, which are offended at the idea of 
relationship with the lower animals.'^ 

This was a specimen of the way the doctor 
and Gerald argued for hours. But the doc- 
tor, though worsted in logic, always cane 
back to his old assertion, " The man who 
believes that men are developed from monkeys 
is mad." Indignant at Gerald for slighting 
his book and preferring his own opinion, the 
doctor declared that mad Gerald was — and 
mad he should be — ^until he abandoned his 
theory of the development of monkeys into 
men. Thus, between Theology and Science, 
Gerald was fairly entrapped by these mad 
doctors ! 

Let us now leave him for the present, and 
return to Miriam. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



VIRTUE AND VICE. 

Covert had no sooner seen the first success 
of his plot, than he dispatched a note to Lady 
Veneer, informing her that Gerald would re- 
main under a gentle restraint in the house of 
his father, who was acting under the advice 
of two eminent London physicians ; and that 
as soon as he (Covert) could be spared from 
the Hall, he would return to London to ar- 
range with Miriam, so as to prevent her from 
being an obstacle in their way. He requested 
that Lady Augusta might not be informed of 
the means used to withdraw Gerald from 
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London, naturally fearing that her love for 
Gerald might cause her to interfere, when she 
knew under what plea he was confined. All 
this showed Mr. Covert's foresight, but he had 
not bargained for any steps which might be 
teken by the interested parties, during his ab- 
sence. He never for a moment dreamed, 
that Lady Veneer would in any way interfere 
personally, in his machinations to separate 
permanently Gerald and Miriam. But the 
most skilful diplomatist may be defeated and 
compromised, by the unforeseen rashness of 
his colleagues or subordinates. Lady Veneer 
was a busy-body, and entertained a very high 
idea of the tact of great ladies in general, and 
her own tact in particular. She had mis- 
givings of the confidential nature of the rela- 
tions she had opened with Covert, and it 
occurred to her, that it would be an excellent 
stroke of policy, to shew him that she was in- 
dependent of his advice, and could bring the 
matter to a successful termination, without his 
further assistance. Then, there were other 
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motives. Believing herself to be a bulwark 
of virtue and Christianity, as well as of fashion, 
she persuaded herself that it was her duty I to 
call upon Miriam. Were there no other mo- 
tives which this excellent religious lady did 
not admit to herself? Had she no curiosity 
to see what " this misguided young woman, 
this creature" was like ? Had she no desire 
to be a personal spectator of Miriam's humi- 
liation; to look down upon the agony and 
shame of an erring sister, from the height of 
her own perfection and propriety, with the 
calmness of a naturalist watching the torture 
of an impaled beetle, or Professor Majendie, 
when placidly addressing the spaniel he was 
dissecting alive, " Taisez-vous^ taisez-vous^ 
petite ?" Or possibly, regarding Miriam as a 
mercenary female adventurer, a bad woman^ 
she gave her no credit for feelings. 

So Lady Veneer wrote back to Mr. Covert, 
that he need not hasten his return to London, 
for that she herself would see Miriam, and 
make all the necessary arrangements for pre- 
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venting any renewal of her improper intimacy 
with Gerald. Covert replied in a rather hastily 
written, and peremptory note, requesting her 
ladyship on no account to call on Miriam, or 
take any steps in the matter till she saw him. 
Lady Veneer 'was very much offended at the 
style of this note, and only more determined 
to carry out her original intention, which ac- 
cordingly, she communicated in a few curt 
lines, written in the third person, to Covert ; 
who had no resource but to submit to this 
interference with his plans. Though disgusted 
at the self-sufficiency of " the old harridan," 
he consoled himself as best he could, with the 
hope that no serious mischief might result 
from the interview ; and that Lady Veneer 
would be " paid off" by Miriam for her offi- 
ciousness. And in spite of his annoyance, he 
felt not a little curious to learn how Lady 
Veneer would effect her object, so pompously 
and confidently announced, of bringing the 
misguided young person to a proper sense of 
her position ; for Covert had studied his 
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cousin's character thoroughly, and although 
quite incapable of conceiving or appreciating 
a disinterested attachment, doubted very much 
if the woman Gerald loved so fondly, could be 
the mercenary creature which she appeared to 
Lady Veneer and Lady Augusta Welbome. 

Lady Veneer's circumstances did not per- 
mit her to keep her carriage, but that of her 
brother, the Earl, was frequently placed at 
her disposal; rather more frequently indeed, 
than was liked by the coachman, who grumbled 
in the servants' hall, about " Ms horses being 
obligated to carry about them as didn't belong 
to the familyi" 

In the Earl of Belair's carriage, then. Lady 
Veneer drove up one forenoon, to the door o 
Gerald's residence, in the Hampstead Road— 
which she had ascertained from Mr. Covert' — 
and asked to see the landlady. She was ac- 
cordingly ushered into a little back parlour, 
ornamented with two cheerfiil pictures of the 
assassination of two reverend missionaries by 
the Feejee islanders ; and containing one win- 
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dow, wHch commanded a pleasing prospect 
of a brick wall at a few yards distance. She 
had not long to wait, before Miss Tomlins, a 
stout, portly, good-humoured, and comely old 
maid, between forty and fifty, made her ap- 
pearance. When Lady Veneer, after announc- 
ing her name, asked her if she were aware of 
the character of the woman she was harbour- 
ing in her house — ^Miss Tomlins, instead of 
being covered with shame and confusion, as 
Lady Veneer had anticipated, replied very 
calmly, that she was well aware Mr. Ge- 
rald Lindor was not married to Miss Groves, 
if that was what ihe lady meant. 

"And is it possible," said Lady Veneer, 
" that you encourage such an extremely im- 
proper connexion ?'* 

" Under ordinary circumstances," replied 
Miss Tomlins, "I certainly should have acted 
differently, but this is quite an exceptional in- 
stance. Mr. Lindor has behaved like what he 
is — ^a perfect gentleman I" 

" Yes," mterrupted Lady Veneer, " but the 
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female, the designing person who has led him 
astray — " 

Miss Tomlins took up the thread of her 
discourse, without noticing the interruption. 
"A perfect gentleman; and told me every- 
thing frankly. He assured me that there 
were family reasons which he could not re- 
veal, without violating a sacred obligation, 
which prevented him from marrying till he 
was twenty-five, at which period he is going 
to make Miss Groves his wife. Nobody could 
look in Mr. Lindor's fetce, and disbelieve for an 
instant that young gentleman. Under these 
peculiar circumstances, after reflecting ma- 
turely, I gave my sanction to theii* remaining 
in my house, and I have never repented it, 
and I know I never shall. And," added 
Miss Tomlins, her capacious bosom heaving 
with womanly sympathy, " I know as well 
as if I heard all the particulars, that Mr. 
Lindor means honorable, and that it's not his 
fault or hers, if they are not legally married at 
this moment ; and this I will say behind their 
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backs, or before their faces, that a handsomer, 
happier, better-behaved, more affectionate 
young couple I never saw or wish to see, and 
I know many married people who might take 
pattern by them." 

" But, surely, madam," began Lady Veneer, 
" the respectability of your house — " 

" I am the best judge of that^ your ladyship," 
said Miss Tomlins, abruptly; "the respecta- 
bility of my house can defy impeachment." 

Miss Tomlins had risen, and the heaving of 
her bosom, like the swell of the ocean before 
a storm, warned Lady Veneer not to prolong 
the conversation ; so she asked : 

" Is the young person within ? Can I see 
her?" 

"Oh, certainly — at least I suppose so. 
Here, Martha," said Miss Tomlins to the ser- 
vant, "go up to Mrs. Lindor and say that a 
lady wishes to speak to her. Shall she take 
up your ladyship's name ?" 

"No, I would rather announce myself. 
Good morning, madam." 
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" Good morning, your ladyship/' 
Miriam was sitting disconsolately in her 
own room, wondering why she had received no 
letter from Gerald, when Martha tapped at 
the door, and entering the room, informed her 
that a lady wished to speak to hen Miriam 
looked up, too much engrossed with her own 
thoughts to ask who the lady was. " Please, 
ma'am," said the servant, in a mysterious 
voice, " I think she's a very high lady, for she 
come in her carriage, and I hear Miss Tom- 
lins call her your ladyship." Miriam 
had hardly time to wonder who her visitor 
could be, or tell the girl to ask her name, 
when the sound of steps on the stairs,' and the 
rustle of flounces, announced that Lady 
Veneer, with aristocratic assurance, had not 
waited to learn whether Miriam were visible. 
Ceremony with "a creature" would have 
been absurd, and Lady V^ieer knew her 
position in society too well to stand upon trifles 
of etiquette vnih an inferiorX " She's a 
comin' up," cried the servant, and then 
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stood aside, to let the great lady pass, in the 
confined landing-place. 

At length Lady Veneer appeared, out of 
breath at having to ascend so many sfceps, 
and not a little ruflBled that Miriam herself 
did not come out to marshal her. She 
rustled into the room indicated by the awe- 
struck servant, and surveyed it with a com- 
prehensive and supercilious glance, till h?r 
eye rested upon Miriam, on whom she gazed 
some time — ^perhaps in the expectation that 
the guilty creature, abashed at the stony gaze 
of virtue, would sink at her feet, or become 
petrified. Finding however that neither of 
these events, occurred, (for Lady Veneer, 
though she might have sat for a portrait of 
Medusa, did not possess that lady's faculty of 
turning gazers into stone) her ladyship con- 
descended to announce herself to Miriam in 
these words, " I am Lady Veneer I" 

Miriam replied by oflFering her ladyship a 
seat, and then resumed her own, after which, 
she politely enquired to what she owed the 
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honor of this visit. Lady Veneer sat down 
without having quite made up her mind 
whether she ought to do so, partly because she 
was tired, and partly because it would have 
been " infra dignitatem^^ to remain standing, 
while Miriam was seated. She could not 
forgive Miriam for her beauty and elegance, 
and attributed her ease and presence of mind, 
to a spirit of bravado and defiance. She be- 
gan the conversation thus : — 

** I have called here in my capacity as a 
district- visitor — " as she spoke very slowly, 
Miriam thought she had finished, and said, 
"It may save your time Madam — I mean 
your ladyship, if your object in calling is to 
ask for a subscription to any charitable fund, 
to say, that my principles do not allow me to 
give to any society, with whose purpose and 
plans of relief, I am not personally ac- 
quainted." 

In spite of the absence of all demonstra- 
tiveness which usually characterized her man- 
ners, Lady Veneer's countenance displayed 
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unmistakeable evidence of astonishment at 
these words of Miriam. Her principles indeed I 

"Permit me to say, Miss^^ continued her 
ladyship, " that you totally misconceiye my 
object in calling. I was about to say, when 
you interrupted me, that as a district visitor, 
it is my habit to distribute tracts and religious 
advice, to all who are in need of these things ; 
and it is my painfiil duty to add, that the 
present case appears to me very distressing 
and very urgent." 

"Madam I" began Miriam, but Lady 
Veneer went on without taking any notice of 
the interruption. 

" As a Christian lady, I have come here to- 
day in consequence of information I have 
received, that you are living in deadly sin, to 
tell you, that unless you immediately repent 
and reform, your hopes of salvation are for 
ever gone." 

Lady Veneer's object in making this violent 
attack upon Miriam, may possibly have been 
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to satisfy herself thoroughly as to the truth 
of Miss Tomlins' statement, and to a scertain 
beyond a doubt, whether any private marriage 
had reaUy taken place, Miriam's cheek 
flushed, but with a great eflFort of self-control 
she said : — 

" I am at a loss to know to what your lady- 
ship alludes." 

Lady Veneer heayed a virtuous sigh which 
expressed : This pretended innocence shall 
not serve your turn/ as she said quickly and 
sharply — 

" Miss Miriam Groves, will you answer me 
one question ? Are you married to Mr. Gerald 
Lindor ?" 

The eloquent blood which mantled in 
Miriam's cheek, aud even tinged her brow and 
neck, told Lady Veneer that she could rely on 
Miss Tomlins' account, and that no legal tie 
united these two young beings. Strange to 
say, this virtuous, high-bom, and religious 
lady, was actually pleased to learn that Miriam 
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was living in sin with Gerald, and would have 
been bitterly disappointed, to hear that she 
was married to him. 

She repeated her question, as if exulting in 
Miriam's humniation. It was the first time 
that Miriam's connexion with Gerald had been 
brought before her, from its actual worldly 
point of view, stripped of those illusions in 
which her young heart invested it, and she 
struggled between natural keen sensibility to 
shame, and her unwillingness to take offence 
at what she could look upon in no other light, 
but that of an act of officious and mistaken 
zeal. For, what object could this lady, whom 
she had never seen before, have in wishing to 
wound her feelings ? None, that Miriam could 
comprehend. Lady Veneer, as she noted 
Miriam's silence and confusion, began to an- 
ticipate an easy victory over a creature not 
too hardened to blush, and she repeated her 
question in a still more peremptory tone. 

" Are you married to Mr. Gerald Lindoi ?" 
^ " No," said Miriam, " I am not." 
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" Then," replied Lady Veneer, hurling her 
words at Miriam as if they were moral thun- 
der bolts, " you ought to tremble lest the earth 
should open under your feet, and swallow you 
up as it did — as it did — those disobedient 
wicked people in scripture, who — who — 
committed — such — grievous sins." 

The fact was that Lady Veneer, carried 
away by her wish to establish at one crushing 
blow her influence over Miriam, had launched 
into a flight of eloquence a good deal beyond 
her power of execution, and like many bibli- 
olators who affect a wonderful familiarity with 
scripture, she was so practically ignorant of 
it, that she almost always broke down, 
when she attempted an illustration or quota- 
tion from its pages. To her surprise and 
mortification, Miriam came to her assistance. 

" Will you be kind enough to tell me why 
I should dread the fate of Korah, Dathan and 
Abiram ? They were conspirators against the 
theocracy established by Moses, and their 
punishment has always seemed to me veiy 
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severe. But I am not aware that I have any- 
thing in common with their fault." 

" * JVhy f " repeated Lady Veneer. ^ " Either 
you are one of the simplest or the most design- 
ing of women, Miss Groves. Which am I to 
believe you ?" 

"Neither the one nor the other. I love 
Gerald !" 

" You love him !" retorted Lady Veneer ; 
" you actually can declare that you love and 
live under the same roof with a man to whom 
you are not married. This — ^this is really 
dreadful. What an age is this ! These are 
the latter days prophesied by — ^prophesied 
in — scripture. Dr. Gumming must be right. 
The end of the world must surely be drawing 
near when such crimes are not immediately 
followed by Divine vengeance." 

" I am aware/' said Miriam, " that in the 
opinion of the world, I have committed a 
sin; yet if the world knew all, I doubt 
whether you, madam — T mean your Lady- 
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-ship— or any good'-hearted person would 
blame me so much. The very fiswit that I am 
loved by such a man, is to me the best proof 
that I am not undeserving his love. If I were 
base or guilty, Gerald Lindor could not love 
me. Besides/' she added hastily, " there are 
reasons which have prevented our marriage 
according to the forms of the world." 

"And what, pray, are these reasons ?'' asked 
Lady Veneer eagerly, for her curiosity had 
been excited by what Miss Tomlins had said, 
relative to this obstacle to the marriage. 

'' That is a secret which I am not permitted 
to reveal, but we are to be married within a 
certain period. I may say that much." 

" Oh I this is really too dreadful," said Lady 
Veneer. " Have you really the audacity to 
say that Mr. Lindor will marry you ?" 

" I am as sure of it as that he loves me, or 
that I love him." 

" What assurance have you that he intends 
to do anything of the kind ?" 
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"jBw wordr 

" Do you know who and what Mr. Lindor 

" Who should, if I do not. Since his dear 
mother died, none I think have understood him 
better ; none I am sure have loved him so 
well." 

" I must certainly compliment you on your 
flow of language, MissV^ sneered Lady Veneer, 
" you speak with wonderful confidence, con- 
sidering the immense distinction of rank be- 
tween you and this young gentleman. Since 
Mr. Lindor admits you to his confidence, you 
are doubtless well informed as to the state of 
his pecuniary affairs. It is no news to you, 
that he is heir to a baronetcy, and an estate of 

fifteen thousand a year." 

" I have known it ever since I first met 

him," said Miriam calmly. 

" Oh, I have not the slightest doubt of 
thatf' replied Lady Veneer, " and your love 
for Mr. Lindor is doubtless quite disinterested!" 

In reply to this taunt Miriam only said : 
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*' Pray,, madam— your ladysliip I mean — 
will you permit me to ask a question in my 
turn? What motive have you, an entire 
stranger to me personally, in calling and 
volunteering your advice ? Why do you take 
such an interest in me or Mr. Lindor and our 
aflfairs r 

"I have already said that my motive in 
coming here was Duty I I wish to bring you 
back to the path of virtue, to — to — discharge 
a duty which I owe to my conscience and to 
society. And I must plainly tell you that 
unless you immediately break off this guilty 
connexion, you imperil not only the salvation 
of yourself and your partner in iniquity, but 
you are also bringing temporal disgrace and 
ruin on this extremely misguided young 
man. 

"Really, your ladyship,*' said Miriam, 
"such strong language from the Ups of a 
perfect stranger is at least singular, and might 
by some, be deemed to imply some stronger 
and more personal motive on your part." 
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The calm satire of this reply, and the keen 
insight it displayed, were so unexpected, that 
Lady Veneer lost her temper. 

" I see very well/' she said, '* that you are 
no simpleton. Since then you appear deaf to 
the voices of religion, conscience, and virtue, 
let me appeal to your interest I You cannot 
surely imagine that society will suffer such 
a sacrifice, fi-om a man of rank, fortune, and 
abilities which might command such a magnifi- 
cent career. You have heard the proverb, ' a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.' It is 
in your power to make most excellent terms 
just now. I have no doubt that Sir Thomas 
Lindor will behave in the most handsome 
manner, if you will consent at once to give up 
the influence you have acquired over his son, 
and abandon your designs upon the infatuated 
young man.'' 

Miriam's flashing eye, quivering lip, height- 
ened color, and quickened respiration showed 
the scorn she felt, but she had already learnt 
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muoh from Lady Veneer. Mastering her in- 
dignation with a powerful effort, she said :— 

'^ Eeally your ladyship's zeal for the cause 
of religion, conscience, duty and virtue ap- 
pears to blind you to a very evident solutioA 
of the difficulty. If I am such a great sinner 
in living with Mr. Lindor, there is the more 
reason that I should be married to him." 

Lady Veneer was so completely foiled by 
the sarcastic logic of these words, that she 
quite forgot to be consistent, in her eagerness 
to wound Miriam's feelings. She said 
hastily : 

" So you think Mr. Lindor really loves you, 
that he really has the intention of fulfilling 
the rash promise which you have extorted 
from him." 

" Your ladyship appears to forget my in- 
fluence over the * infatuated young man.' 
I merely quote your ladyship's own words." 

Lady Veneer's eyes sparkled with malice, as 
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ske said: ''Have you received any letter 
from Mr. Lindor since he left you ?" 

"No/' replied Miriam, "Ids father was 
dangerously ill. Doubtless Gerald is too 
anxious about his father's health, to write at 
present." 

*' But he might have written a line surely, 
just to say whether his father was better or 
worse/' added Lady Veneer bitterly. 

"I know I shall receive a letter soon/' 
said Miriam. 

" Time will cure you of that illusion. 
Have you never suspected that Mr. Lindor 
may have grown weary of a low intrigue, 
and abandoned you." 

Miriam laughed aloud in her itcom. 

" Abandon me 1 Gerald Lindor abandon 
me I how little you know either of us, to 
imagine that I CQuld credit such a calumny I" 

Lady Veneer bit her lips with vexation at 
the apposite severity of Miriam's reply. In- 
voluntarily, Lady Veneer had been betrayed 
into stating a falsehood. She was angry with 
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herself, and furious with Miriam, for daring to 
retaliate her own gratuitous insults, and she 
said in a voice choking with suppressed pas- 
sion: — 

'* You do not seem to remember whom you 
are addressing, young woman I I came here 
as your friend and well-wisher and — and — 
mark my words — ^before many days, you will 
regret your rudeness — and — and be glad to 
listen to the advice which you now scorn." 

" Ah, Madam I ah, your ladyship," ex- 
claimed Miriam melted to tenderness by her 
fears for Gerald, "I never injured you in 
any way. You are a lady of birth and 
breeding — I am but a poor self-taught girl of 
humble parentage. I cannot guess your ob- 
ject in thus torturing and wounding my 
feelings — I beg your pardon if I have forgot- 
ten the respect due to your superior station. 
If you really are my friend and well-wisher, 
let me beseech you in the name of that 
Christian charity which you have professed- 
if you know anything of Gerald, or can ex- 
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plain why he has not written to me, not to 
conceal it. Oh I you cannot imagine what I 
suffer when he is absent, at the thought of 
any misfortune overtaking him. do speak, 
if you know more than I do — I love him so 
dearly." 

But Lady Veneer having now turned the 
tables upon Miriam; having excited her 
curiosity, and roused her apprehensions re- 
specting Gerald, felt that she had conquered. 
Miriam's humiliation was too great a pleasure 
to be relinquished, and she determined that 
' the creature' should suffer for her impertinence. 
She withdrew therefore, heedless of Miriam's 
earnest solicitations, after shooting a Parthian 
shaft in these words. ** Y(mr love ! and does 
your vanity really lead you to imagine, that 
you 'possess the qualities requisite to 3deld 
happiness to a man so highly gifted as Gerald 
Lindor ; or that his fondness for you is any- 
thing more than a fleeting and capricious 
whim of genius? I leave you to reflect over 
what I have said. When you wish to return 
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to reason and virtue, I may consent to over- 
look what has happened, and once more, 
tender my counsel and protection." Throw- 
ing her card upon the table Lady Veneer 
rustled out of the room, down the stairs, and 
out of the house — charmed with her own tact 
evinced in her triumph over Miriam, and con- 
fidently expecting that the latter' s anxiety 
respecting Gerald, would urge her speedily to 
seek another interview, and humbly accept 
the terms proposed to her. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



PATRICIAN AND PLEBEIAN DAUGHTERS. 



"If right preyail*d — jovl now would in the dust 
Before me lie, for I*m your rightful monarch !" 

S0HILLBB*8 MaBT SxUABT; 

A TUMULT of conflicting reflections agitated 
Miriam's mind, after Lady Veneer had gone. 

« 

In vain she tried to solve the strange enigma 
raised by Lady Veneer's visit. Why had this 
great lady, prof essing so much charity and 
disinterestedness, womided her so cruelly and 
gratuitously ? Why had she endeavoured tq 
implant in her mind dislarust of Gerald? 
Why waa she so eager to separate thiem? 
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Her last words had excited terrible appre- 
hensions on the score of Gerald, for whose 
silence Miriam had not been able to account 
satisfactorily to herself. As time wore on and 
no letter came, she grew seriously alarmed. 
In her curiosity to discover what Lady 
Veneer actually knew concerning Gerald, 
Miriam had several times almost persuaded 
herself to seek another interview with that 
lady; but her pride, and feminine instinct 
which told her that Lady Veneer must be 
actuated by some personal and interested 
motive (though what it was she could not sur- 
mise) restrained her from calling. 

It was the third day since Lady Veneer's 
visit, and Mine's surprise and anxiety had 
become almost insupportable. She had re- 
solved to conquer her pride, and call upon, 
Lady Veneer, when to her surprise, Martha 
announced that Lady Veneer was belowl 
Her patience was also exhausted, and besides, 
she wished to bring the matter to a satis- 
fectory termination, before the arrival of 
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Covert ; so, finding that Miriam had not come 
to her, she had returned to Miriam. This 
time she was not alone — she was accompanied 
by Lady Augusta Welbome ! 

Yes, strange as it must seem, Lady Au- 
gusta Welborne, on hearing Lady Veneer's 
description of her interview with Miriam, had 
expressed a desire to see Miriam — her rival — 
the woman loved by Gerald Lindor, the poet, 
and for whom he had slighted herself, and so 
many other brilliant matches, oflfered to him 
by society. Lady Veneer had at first treated 
Lady Augusta's proposal to accompany her, as 
a joke, and on finding that her niece was in 
earnest, she had protested loudly against so 
glaring an infraction of the proprieties and 
conventionalities of life. What! Lady Au- 
gusta Welborne visit the mistress of the man 
she loved ! Impossible ! Shocking I What 
would the world say ? Lady Augusta heard 
all her aunt's objections, and then said 
quietly, 

" I don't care what the world says : I am 
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determined to go;" and go she did. Lady 
Augusta, an only child, v^as accustomed to 
have her own way, and Lady Veneer finding 
her expostulations useless, at last consented, 
on the express condition that Lady Augusta 
shoiild he merely a spectator of the coming 
ficene, and should on no account address 
Miriam. 

To this stipulation Lady Augusta agreed. 
Embued with worldly ideas, and an overween- 
'ing estimate of herself, her qualities, and. so- 
cial importance, she never for a moment 
imagined there would be any difficulty in 
baling with Miriam, whom she regarded 
rather in the light of a troublesome insect, or 
amclean reptile, to be brushed aside, or cmflh- 
ed. The idea of consulting Miriam's feelings, 
never entered her brain, for to do Li^fly Au- 
gusta Welbome justice, she did not ihink that 
a person in Mhiam's position could possess 
'feelings. Lady Augusta knew about as much. of 
the people of England, as of the North Amer- 
ican aborigines. Perhaps she knew more of. 
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and certainly was more deeply interested m 
the latter— ifor. she !had read Femmox.e Coop- 
er's novels. She could .not conceive love beiflg 
felt bj anyone below 'the .rank of a lady. 
MoreoTcr, ber idea of Miriam was that of a 
mercenary creature, Mving in ain.and sunk**) 
all self-respect, who would, on reception 
.of Si certain ^sum of money, consent to forego 
all claims on Gerald Lindor's heart. Why 
then did she wish^o see Miriam? Jt was the 
caprice of a fine lady in aear6h of some;new 
sensation. Her own eyes had told her that 
Miriam invas beautiful ; ihe wished to examine 
•her maffe> closely* £erhaps.sbe)felt!thatBtraQge 
•inesplicable curiosity to be for once in her 
life, an the same room with ^^ a.preitty horse- 
breaker." Why did ladies of rank show ao 
much curiosity about Anonyma ? 'Why did a 
Clrench lady of rank actually pay a visit of 
cariosity to ;a celebrated fo/i^f^e— ?an incident 

« 

which formed the :basis of a dtramatic ipiece^ 

^ifitled, ^' Wncapmx cPune tShravd Daw»y 

Why ihen;attempt to ;ainalyze more jcritically, 

H 2 
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the motives of a young lady of rank and 
fashion, a self-willed, capricious young beauty, 
like Lady Augusta Welbome, one of the up- 
per ten thousand, who of course possess the 
privilege of doing with impunity, what must 
not be thought of for an instant, by those in 
middle-class life. 

This belongs to a category concerning which 
we may quote the inimitable Lord Dundreary ; 
— " That's one of the things, you know, no 
fellah can find out." 

Once more the coroneted carriage is drawn 
up before the house in the Hampstead Eoad, 
and while the coachman and footman are spec- 
ulating on their object in calling in this im- 
fashionable locality, the two ladies are ascend- 
ing the three flights of stairs which lead to 
Miriam's sky-parlour. 

" Good Heavens, how poor he must be to 
live in such a place I What a misunderstand- 
ing there must be between him and his father !" 
is the mental soliloquy of Lady Augusta Wei- 
borne. The next instant they were in the 
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presence of Miriam, who rose to receive her 
distinguished guests. Ladj Veneer made aa 
almost imperceptible inclination of her head, 
in acknowledgment of Miriam's courtesy, and 
then pulled up suddenly and bridled, as if re- . 
proaching herself — ^the impersonation of virtue, 
— for haying involuntarily made such a con- 
cession to vice. Lady Augusta looked straight 
before her, with an air of sublime aristocratic 
indijBference, as if she totally ignored Miriam's 
presence. 

Miriam eagerly addressed Lady Veneer, 
without taking any notice of Lady Augusta. 

" I beseech you, madam, to tell me what 
you know about Gerald." 

Lady Augusta, in spite of her aflfected 
calmness^ could hardly repress a start at hear- 
ing the name of the man she loved, mentioned 
in this familiar manner. She was thinking a 
great deal more of Miriam than Miriam of her, 
and was in reality scanning her rival's features 
through her veil — not without a feeling of 
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envy to find Miriam so beautiful^ and even so 
graceful ; for Lady Augusta, had cherished a 
hope that Miriam would not bear close and: 
critical inspection. It would have been a tri- 
umph to her, to find that the beauty who 
created such a sensation at the theatre, had 
owed her charms more to art than nature. If 
Miriam had proved coarse, or awkward, or 
vulgar, even Lady Augusta might have sof- 
tened towards her, but she was obliged to 
admit that Miriam's beauty was of a high 
order, and showed to more advantage in a 
room than at a distance. 

Lady Veneer replied coldly, " You perceive 
then that I was right ; yon have had time to 
reflect, and now I hope you are prepared to be 
reasonable and follow my advice. Will yon 
put yourself under my guidance, and from this- 
time abdicate any influence you may retain 
over the infatuated young gentleman ?" 

" Oh, do tell me what you know about him. 
Is his father dead or is Gerald ill or detained 
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by any accident ? Thia suspense is cruel ; if 
you knew how I have suflfered for these three 
days I" 

" I tell you frankly this much, that it is 
your obstinacy which is the cause of his deten- 
tion and restraint," said Lady Veneer, thrown 
off her guard. "His father is exerting his 

« 

parental authority in retaining his son at Lin- 
dor Hall till '' 

"Ahl I was sure," interrupted Miriam, " that 
hia absence was involuntary, and that ac- 
counts* for his not writing to me. I see it all 
now. But what an infamous stratagem I Gerald 
was very much shocked when he received the 
telegram, and flew to be reconciled to his 
fiidxer ere it was too late. How could Sir 
Thomas answer to his conscience for telling a 
deliberate falsehood! " 

" And what tl^en is your conduct, which 
divides a father and son, and obliges Sir Tho- 
mas to have recourse to stratagem, to get the 
prodigal once more under his authority ? You 
appear to forget that Mr. Lindor is still a 
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minor, and as such amenable to his father's 
direction." 

" I know it/' cried Miriam, " but in a few- 
months he will be twenty-one ; then, his father 
dare not coerce him ; then, he will return ; 
then, you will see whether he has abandoned 
me, whether his love is fleeting and evanes- 
cent." 

Vexed at the inconsistency of the disclosure 
she had just made, with the doubts as to Ger- 
ald's constancy, which she had previously 
endeavoured to instil into Miriam's mind, 
Lady Veneer lost her temper, and replied — 

" So you actually glory in your shame. 
Well then, answer me this plain question. 
Do you persist in thwarting the wishes of this 
young gentleman's natural guardian? Do 
you persevere in ruining the man you profess 
tolo^e?" 

There is, however, no need to recapitulate 
in detail, a dialogue, in all essential points, 
similar to that which had previously taken 
place between Lady Veneer and Miriam. 



1 
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Finding all her attempts * to shake Miriam's 
resolution vain, Lady Veneer began to tread 
on delicate ground, and approached the real 
state of the case in the foUowing question : 

" Supposing that Mr. Gerald Lindor had 
been betrothed as a chijd to a woman of high 
rank, a lad'kf^ (laying great stress on the word) 
" a lady in every way qualified to make him 
happy ; while the interest of her family would 
enable Mr. Lindor to adopt a brilliant politi- 
cal career, which would eventually lead him 
to be as celebrated for his support of The 
Church and Constitution, as he is now, I am 
sorry to say notorious, for his attempts to as- 
sail and destroy these — these — venerable in- 
stitutions. Supposing that— " 

*' I will spare you the trouble of supposing 
fiirther, Lady Veneer. I have already heard 
fi-om the late Lady Lindor, that Gerald was 
betrothed while a child to a lady of rank — " 

" Did she mention this lady's name ?" asked 
Lady Veneer, hastily. 

H 5 
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*^ Yes/' said Miriam. ** It was Lady Au- 
gusta Welbome/' 

Both ladies started fnroluBtarily. Miriam 

. « 

continued : 

" But such a matcli wouid sorely be as dis- 
tasteful to Lady Augusta Welbome as to Mr. 
Lindor— " 

Lady Augusta, who had in vain affected to 
conceal her growing agitation, by professing 
to examine closely the print of Faust and 
Marguerite, was unable to hide a perceptible 
tremor, which showed that she had not lost a 
word of the dialogue. Lady Veneer replied 
quickly : 

* * Young woman ! you strangely forget your- 
self. Do you presume to prescribe to Lady 
Augusta Welbome where she is to place her 
affections ?" 

^ Yes," replied Miriam, emphatically, " if 
Lady Augusta Welbome can so far forget 
herself, as to covet a heart which is mlne,'^ 

Lady Augusta's patience was quite ex- 
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haasted. The impulse of indignation and ri- 
valry had conquered the fear of compromising 
her dignity, and made her oblivious of the 
world and conventionality, in the concentra- 
ted feelings of jealousy and hatred towards a 
woman whom she tried in vain to despise. 
She threw up her veil, and cast a glance of 
kilUng aristocratic scorn at ]^Griam, who re- 
turned the gaze with interest. Lady Augusta 
wore a hat with pheasant plumage, and her 
features had hitherto been concealed from 
Miriam, by a little veil descending to the chin, 
and worn close to the face. It was rather a 
mask than a veil. 

As these two women stood there, gazing on 
each other — ^the hearts of both beating rapidly 
with the keenness of suppressed emotion, too 
powerfiil and intense for utterance — an artist 
might have seized the moment to transfer 
them to his canvas, as admirable types of the 
two great castes to which they respectively 
belonged — ^Patrician aadPlebeiaa — ^thedaugh- 
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ter of the Peerage and the daughter of the 
People. In addition to the gulf between 
the two nations of the Kich and the Poor, 
antagonism reached its climax in the 
jealousy of two rival women! For in 
that brief space, a mortal hatred to 
Miriam, had sprung up in the breast of Lady- 
Augusta. Pride, womanly dignity, and feel- 
ing, fear of the world, respect of the proprie- 
ties, charity — all considerations were merged, 
swept away, ^ind annihilated before one strong 
overpowering impulse — ^the instinct of femi- 
nine revenge, the burning desire to drive her 
rival from the field, to conquer and crush her 
by every available means. As Miriam looked 
on the haughty beauty, she slightly started in 
her turn. Was it the intuition of love which 
made her divine her rival's identity, or did she 
recognise Lady Augusta, whom she had met 
occasionally while living near Littleton ? Be 
that as it may, Miriam was the first to throw 
down the gauntlet in words. She approached 
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a pace nearer, and after gazing steadily for. 
nearly a minute, in the face of her enemy, she 
said : 

" You are Lady Augusta Welbome 1" 

Lady Augusta acknowledged her name with 
a movement of her magnificent head, between 
a nod and a toss ; a movement of pride such 
as a startled Arabian courser might make, 
when oflfered an indignity from the touch of 
a stranger's hand, or on being claimed as a 
companion by a dray-horse. 

" So," said Miriam, turning to Lady Ve- 
neer ; " this was the real object of your visit ; 
to wean me from my intended husband. I 
guessed that you had a personal and interested 
motive, beneath your professions of Duty and 
Keligion I Now I am sure of it." 

*^ Lady Augusta — do not answer her — I en- 
treat—I forbid you. Kemember y our promise 
— withdraw, and leave me to deal with this — 
this ill-behaved young person — or — ^let us go 
together. This is no place for you. I told 
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you you ought not to come. For heaven'g 
Bake do not speak. Would you so £ar forget 
yourself as to bandy words with her ?" 

" No, aunt, I will stay and I vyill speak*' 
said Lady Atigusta, whose obstinacy was now 
thoroughly roused. " Yes, Madam/' she con- 
tin«ed, taming to Miriam, « I admit there is 
a personal motive. Our motives are equally 
personal. Here aU simiHtude between us 
ends. We both love the same man. Yes, I 
do not blush to own even to youj that I love 
the man to whom I was betrothed in youth, 
and whose union with me is the dearest wish 
of his father's heart. My affection for Mr. 
Lindor is compatible with virtae and duty. 
I would recondle a son with his father and 
with society, which he has outraged. I would 
save him from following the bent of his own 
ill-regulated impulses and mistaken viewa^ 
and ensure his temporal success and eternal 
welfiare." 

" And Tny affleiction ? how does your lady- 
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ship characterize that ?" asked Miriam, with 
an ominous calmness^ which resembled 

" the torrent's stillness, erq it dash below.** 

"Let your own conscience answer that 
question/' said Lady Augnsta. 

" I have asked it already, and my conscience 
has acquitted me !" said Miriam. Lady Au- 
gnsta made no reply in words, but she ex- 
changed with her aunt one of those terribly 
significant smiles, which contain a whole 
volume of contempt and insult : one of those 
looks which none but a woman can give with 
impunity, and only a lady in perfection ; a 
look, which given by a man, would provoke a 
blow. If Miriam had been 1^ base, vulgar, 
mercenary creature which these ladies profes- 
sed to think, because they wished to find her 
such ; had she been the type of the lorettey or 
kept mistress, or ordinary " pretty horse- 
breaker," she would in all probability have 
replied to this insolent look of Lady Veneer 
by a blow. But^ independently of her 
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magnanimity, Miriam was an apt scholar, and 
had already profited much by the example 
of her aristocratic teachers ; and she answered 
thus : 

" Your ladyship has spoken boldly ; I can- 
not do better than follow your illustrious ex- 
ample ; You and I have been very differently 
educated — " 

Lady Augusta arched her eyebrows, and 
curled her lip in another contemptuous smile. 

" You smile," continued Miriam, " at the 
ludicrous supposition, that a person in my walk 
of life, could be educated/' 

" Oh, Madam I" interrupted Lady Augusta, 
with keen irony, " I do not dispute the diffe- 
rence in our respective educations ; your con-- 
duct affords the best evidence of that/' 

" It certainly does," replied Miriam, " but 
you will be better able to judge of my con- 
duct, when you have heard what I have to 
say/' 

" Pray proceed, Madam," said Lady 
Augusta, who veiled by her mock politeness, 
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great curiosity to hear how Miriam would at- 
tempt to defend her conduct. 

" Permit me then to say," pursued Miriam, 
" that a young person may be as superior to 
a young lady in actual knowledge of life 
and human nature, in moral and mental quali- 
ties, in head and heart, as the young lady pro- 
bably excels the young person, in what are 
called feminine accomplishments." 

" Oh, Madam, you are sarcastic. Eeally this 
information on the relative qualities of young 
ladies and young persons, is as interesting as 
it is unexpected. I fear I have much to learn 
about thepeopleV^ 

" You have, indeed !" said Miriam. 

" Pray proceed. Madam, in your disquisi- 
tion," retorted Lady Augusta, "you said young 
persons i,n your rank of life, were superior to 
young ladies in moral qualities. I hope I did 
not misunderstand — moral qualities ?" 

To this taunt, Miriam only replied with a 
smile of contempt, which appeared to touch 
Lady Augusta more keenly than words, 
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for she remaihed silent, and Miriam con- 
tinued : — 

^^It may seem egotistical, but I cannot 
better gratify your ladyship's curiosity to 
learn something about young persons, than by 
some personal remarks. I shall be as brief 
as possible. Gerald Lindor loved me and 
sought me, because I was not a young lady. 
Till then, I had the weakness to repine occa- 
sionally at my humble lot } but Gerald's com- 
panionship, the interest he displayed in 
my society, taught me to estimate myself 
more truly. He is a poet, and consequently 
very different from that class of men who 
select their wives in the ball-room. Yet he 
has mixed in society, both of the middle and 
higher ranks, and has had plenty of opportu- 
nities of preferring the company of lords and 
ladies to that of the people. This lady, your 
aunt, has told me that I have employed arts 
to captivate Mr. Gerald Lindor. But she is 
mistaken, as she wiU admit upon reflection. 
Where was the poor cottage girl to learn the 
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arts, wMchi, from, what I have read aaad heard 
principally from. Grerald himself, are practised 
by yoting ladies ? I was never tanght to sing, 
to dance, to play upon the piano. And then, 
those exquisite manners, that refinement of ad- 
dress, that polish and delicacy in word and 
gesture, that punctilious regard for the feelings 
of others, especiaUy for inferiors in rank, 
which I have always been told is so charac- 
teristic of a lady I and of which I have had so 
striking an illustration in the honor I am^ 
even now enjoying — ^where was I to learo: 
these essentials of good breeding?" 

During these la«t words of Miriam, Lady 
Augu^ and Lady Veneer exchanged looks^. 
but not this time, of supercilious cont^npt. 
Astonishment and mortification, at Miriam's 
unexpected power of satire, were eloquently 
depicted on the faces of both ladies^ 

" Have I not then made it plain, even to 
your ladyship's comprehension I" continued 
Miriam, "\hat I wa^ right m saying, Gerald 
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Lindor sought me because I was not a young 
lady? Yet I must have had some amiable 
qualities, or he could not have loved me. 
Though poor, my education had not been 
wholly neglected. Your ladyship has said 
that you have much to learn about the people, 
and I again assure you that you are right. 
You are not only ignorant of the people, but, 
as you despise them, you are destined to re- 
main in that ignorance ; and, permit me to say 
that, if your order participated in this ignor- 
ance and contempt for the working classes, it 
would soon cease to exist. Your ladyship 
imagines, because you are surrounded by 
menials, and people paid to be respectful, that 
all the poor are servile. My father was quite 
as independent a man as yours. Quite I do I 
say — doubtless much more so. He gained a 
living by honest labour. He never asked a 
favour of a cabinet minister. He would have 
disdained to perform those almost menial 
offices about a court, which, Gerald tells me, 
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axe eagerly sought after by persons of distinc- 
tion, great lords and ladies, who look down on 

us poor plebeians. 

* 

^* I loved Gerald because be was so good 
so briave, so gentle, and so true. I loved 
him because his glorious beauty was but the 
index of his pure heart, his noble mind. It 
was in my power once to render him a ser- 
vice ; I think I saved his life* Gratitude, 
doubtless, may have assisted to inspire his 
affection for me. No matter. He loved me, 
and — and I knew it long before he told me so 
in direct words. What did it matter to me, 
under these circumstances, that he was wealthy 
— that his worldly station was infinitely 
higher than mine? I have said, we loved I 
, As I have already told this lady, your aunt^ 
circumstances, which I am not permitted to 
reveal, prevented, and will prevent our being 
married until a certain period. I was perse- 
cuted by the addresses of a man whom I des- 
pised. When my home ceased to afford me 
shelter and protection, Gerald offered me a 
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home with him. We were imhappy apart, 
the world had not smiled upon either of us. 
He especially had been ill-treated by it. fie had 
many causes of sorrow and anxiety ; his father, 
to whom you say, he owes duty and obedience, 
had never behaved to him as a father. His 
mother,whom he adored, the only human being 
beside myself, who understood him, died. 
Gerald was half heart-hrokenl)y her loss. He 
sought oblivion of his grief, in the cultivatioa of 
his genius ; in attempts to further political and 
eodal reform, in trying to ameHorate the con- 
.dition of the people whom he loved, the order 
to which I belong. He was desolate, alone, 
exposed to the attacks of his enemies, for hehas 
many, as all good men who try to benefit thaeir 
species, must have ; he was buffeted by the* 
waves of the tempest in this great wicked city;; 
circumstances, which it is not necessary :to de- 
taU, threw me und^ his immediate protection, 
and bound me to him by every tie of gratitudse, 
a;s I hadljeen previously bound to him by .every 
4ie of love. He said to me, ^ We are manned 
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in flie sigkt of God ; our hearts are one. Life 
and happiness are uncertain ; be mine lentirel j/ 
I am not a lady. I know I have not aeted as 
a lady would have done, but according to my 
own lights, as a simple, untaught woman who 
loves. Had I been a lady ! I should have held 
aloof from him to whom my heart yearned 
imtil I liad bargained, and chaffered, and 
haggled about settlements and pin-*money, 
before I had even (confessed my love, as I am 
told ladies «do I This does not saem to me to 
be Love I Perhaps at is all of the sentiment 
they may be capable of feeling. I do not 
know. I am only a daughter of the people \ 
Gerald loved :me, and I trusted to his honor. 
I have never jepemted it. ; I iknow I never shall. 
If this be a sin, I ahall expiate it. The gosA 
moral world says, I have acted wrong. So be 
it ; I owe mo account to it, nor to you. I 
liave :spok6n but ifrom iaa impulse of truth. I 
shall add no more." 

This jspeeoh, (which .had been imther pouired 
OiUt, than i spoken by Miriam, wa6 followed by 
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a silence of some minutes, which was first 
broken by Lady Veneer, 

" So this is your defence?" 

" I do not recognise you as my judge, I 
have already said. Do not think for an in- 
stant, that I accept or care for your verdict, or 
opinion on my conduct ; I despise it, and con- 
sider your censure as the highest praise." 

Lady Augusta spoke, but her flashing eyes 
and the paleness of her countenance showed 
that she was too agitated, to continue the 
sarcastic dialogue which she had commenced 
with Miriam, The latter had exhibited her 
power too plainly. 

" You add to your fault by your attempt to 
justify it. Mr. Lindor has well taught you 
how to gild and varnish facts, and to surround . 
with a halo of sophistry, the crime in which 
you both participate. I see it would be a 
vain eflfbrt, to endeavour to make you compre- 
hend the claims of virtue and duly, since you 
can glory in your want of principles. You 
wish to know, why I covet what is already 
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yours. I reply, by the right of priority, 
Gterald and I were betrothed as children ; both 
our parents desired, and still desire the mar- 
riage. If he had never seen you, he might 
have been now an example, instead of a wam- 
mg. 

Lady Veneer bent a glance of admiration 
on her niece, and then looked at Miriam, as 
much as to say : " Well, what can you say to 
this?" 

" What," said Miriam, " can the haughty 
and beautiftj. Lady Augusta Welborne, actually 
condescend to envy the poor peasant girl her 
conquest of one heart ? Ah I your ladyship is 
a beauty ; you have rank, birth, everything. 
The blood in your veins is so pure — ^so very 
pure — as compared with the puddle which 
stagnates in mine. Will you not be satis- 
fied with your numerous circle of admirers, 
and not seek to rob me of my one heart ?" 

Lady Augusta was at a loss to know, from 
the manner in which these words were spoken, 
whether Miriam were laughing at her or not. 

VOL. II. I 
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It was with great difficulty she controlled Ber 
nervous agitation sufficiently to say : 

" Mr. Gerald Lindor is young ; he is now in^- 
fatuated by his passion^ and that unlawful love 
to which you pander, under the specious pre^ 
tence of refusing nothing to the man you Iove.> 
You talk of the disinterestedness of your love, 
while your object is to marry him and elevatfe' 
yourself to the rank of lady^ which you pro-^- 
fess so eloquently to despise. What sacrifices* 
have you made, or what sacrifices are you 
prepared to make for him? What you* call 
W is but sensuality and sordid interest. 
Hfetd Gerald really loved you, he would- 
have respected your virtue, even in spite of^ 
your wUlingness to sacrifice and trade on 
itl'^ 

Miriam's cheek grew burning red, and then 
pal6, with the sting' of this last insult. 

" This is^ too much," she exclaimed. /* It " 
iryoa. Lady Augusta Welbome, who aare' led 
arway by unlawful passion, in thus ooretiiig 
the admiration of a man who has? seen^ aad^ 
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cotdd not loA^e you. You coveted Mr. Grerald 

Lindof In vain. He prefers me, the plebeian^ 

to you, the aristocrat ; or rathei*, his choibe- 

has enildliled me* I am the aristocrat-- you/ 

th0 plebeiefcn. Geirald loves me I you know it^ 

I defy you, with all youir arts as a lady, to wile^ 

Mtii' aiWay from nlei. And you, madam,'/ 

aldded Miriam,^ turning haughtily to Lady" 

Veneer, "yow, who undet th&garb o#Reli- 

gidli, Virttie, slnd Duty, dame here to intHgue 

for ar hiii^fitnd for your niece-^the mask has- 

now feUdti* As^ whatever are my faults, I am^ 

no* ai hypocrite, sindheive rtot fellen so low as- 

W assodi^lie with hypocrites ; I niust bringl 

tMs^ interview ti) ai close. Y<m understerid 

me ; you came here without any invitation ftom? 

me, and you have heaped insults upon me, in 

my own apartments. Your aristocratic society 

really overpowers me I I would be alone." 

" Be good enough," - said Miriam to Martha, 

who had answered the summons of the bell, 

" to show these ladies down stairs.'* 

It is impossible to do justice to the appear- 

I 2 
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ance presented by the visitors, as they listened, 
to these last words of Miriam. Lady Aagasta 
bit her Kps to restrain her rage and mortifica- 
lion, for which she could find no fitting utter- 
ance in language suitable to a lady. Her 
aunt tried and failed to force a laugh, as she 
followed Lady Augusta out of the room, under 
the keen glance of Miriam, who now regarded 
them with comparative calmness. 

Both were acutely alive to the ridiculous and 
false position in which they had placed them- 
selves. Never was victory more complete, as 
the titled dames withdrew in silence, humi- 
liated and mortified, from the presence of her 
whom they had come to humiliate and mor- 
tify! 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE APPEAL TO CONSCIENCE. 

At the end of a week from Gerald's arrival at 
Lindor Hall, Mr. Covert thought he could 
safely trust the Baronet, to carry out his policy 
alone ; and returned to London to attempt the 
more difficult portion of the scheme, viz. : get- 
tihg Miriam out of the way. He trusted to 
his skill to be able to effect this, with as little 
delay as possible, so that if absolutely neces- 
sary, Gerald's confinement would not need to 
be prolonged. Not that Covert of course, cared 
if it had resulted in madness, but he knew that 
in the event of Gerald really becoming insane, 
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a legal investigation might be -followed bj 
some unpleasant results to himself. 

Immediately on bis return, be sought an in- 
terview with Lady Veneer, who in order to 
exculpate herself as much as possible, from 
her share in the non-success in the visits to 
Miriam, enlarged greatly upon Miriam's 
superior intelligence, and want of principle 
combined. Notwithstanding the partial des- 
cription given by Xiady VeuQer, Covert saw 
plainly, that Miriam had been too much for 
her^ and in spite of his ainnoyance at her in- 
terference, and disarrangement of his owv- 
plans, he was not a little pleasei^ at the snub- 
bing both ladies had received. 

" I fear," concluded Lady Veneer, "that pain- 
ftil as it is to see vice triumph, we must abandon 
our hopejs of breaking off this guilty connexion. 
The young woman is hardened in iniquity, 
and glories in her shame. All jny reasoning, 
all my appeals to her proper feelings, were in 
vain, and she only replied to my urgent en- 
treaties to repent and reform, by a tirade of 
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low abuse. I assure you I felt glad to get 
out of the house, and have no further wish to 
expose myself to insult." 

Covert heard enough to comprehend the un- 
skilful manner, in which the ladies had tried 
to effect their purpose, and instead of agreeing 
with Lady Veneer, that the object was im- 
practicable, he coolly undertook to persevere 
and succeed. 

" But I assure you," continued Lady Ve- 
neer, " you cannot have any idea, what a 
resolute girl this Miriam is. When she heard 
that Gerald was confined at Undor Hall, she 
seemed positively relieved, and declared with 
brazen eflSrontery, that she could wait till he 
was twenty-one, when he would be certain to 
return to her." 

" And Lady Augusta ? " asked Covert. 
^^ Does she despair because the first attempt 
has not been crowned with success ? " 

" Lady Augusta shows a proper spirit. She 
has no wish to gratify this creature, by acknow- 
ledging in her a rival. She looks upon Ger- 
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aid's passion for her, as an infatuation wliich 
will pass away, and she is more firm than 
ever, in her resolution to do her duty, and 
bring about a reconciliation between Gerald 
and his father, and society ; to bring him to 
see his own interests, and " — 

" In short, she remains firm in her re- 
solution to marry him, " said Covert, who 
was tired of Lady Veneer's long-winded 
attempts at fine phraseology. 

" Ahem ! you speak abruptly, Mr. Covert." 

** I know I do. Excuse me, but this matter 
is very important, ' and time presses. Lady 
Augusta's duty and disinterested intentions 
towards Gerald, we have settled, are identical 
with marrying him ; Pardon m^ then, if I 
call a spade a spade. I approve highly of 
her firmness. Encourage her in her determi- 
nation, and assure her that she shall succeed 
in her highly laudable object." 

" You really think then, that you will be 
able to come to terms with this bold, hardened 
creature ? " said Lady Veneer. 
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** I pledge myself to succeed/' said Covert. 
"My zeal for the Earl, the respect I bear 
Lady Augusta, the love I cherish for my 
cousin — with such inducements, failure is im- 
possible I One thing more ; I hope you have 
not hinted at the method by which we found 
it advisable to legalize Gerald's confinement, 
to Lady Augusta." 

" Oh no, not at all I All that she knows 
is, that Gerald is living under a mild restraint, 
in his father's mansion." 

" She knows nothing about the doctors, you 
are sure ? " 

" Oh no, nothing whatever I But how is 
the poor young gentleman" ? I trust he does 
not fret ? " 

" Not in the least," said Covert. " He is 

quite reconciled to 6bey his father's authority, 

until the period at which such authority legally 

ceases. I trust he will not have to wait even 

so long as that. In the meantime, the doctors 

are a mere form. Still I do not wish Lady 

Augusta to know anything about them, be- 

I 5 
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I' 

cause the world has its prejudices, and she 
might fancy that my cousin Gerald was un- 
happy." 

" I highly approve of your foresight, Mr. 
Covert. Trust me, my niece shall know no- 
thing about it, and I am delighted to hear 
you say that their advice is a mere fon?i." 

" Yes, a mere form, I assure you. Good 
bye. Lady Veneer. When we meet again, I 
shall perhaps have some news for you." 

When Covert was alone in his own den, he 
gave vent to his thoughts as follows? — 
" And this is female tact, of which we hear so 
much ; this is the politeness, the cpurtesy, the 
good-breeding of women of fashion, who c^n 
be well-bred just as long as it is their interest 
to be so ! They go to see the girl in her 
own lodgings — ^insult her grossly, tell her 
to her face she is no better than she should 
be, let out the whole of their own selfish feel- 
ing ; and then are very much astonished, when, 
instead of thanking them humbly, and making 
them a present of Gerald, she fires up in her 
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turn, and tells them a bit of her mind. Oh, 
the proud, conceited, stuck-up fools ! But so 
much the better. If women were not fools, 
how should we govern them, as we do the 
people, by telling them, they are free, and con- 
gratulating them on their cleverness in being 
able to regulate their own aflfairs, while, like 
the people, we keep them in leading-strings, 
and do not grant them a single privilege, until 
they show themselves strong enough to take 
it. Ha I ha I Well, it may turn out all for 
the best after all. Providential ! as the reli- 
gious people say. They have tried to conduct 
the business alone, and having failed egre- 
giously, they are obliged to come back to me. 
True, by their wretched bungling, they have 
incensed Miriam, opened her eyes, altered my 
policy, and made the job more difficult ; but at 
any rate, they have thrown some light upon the 
girl's character, and the greater the difficulty 
the greater my credit in overcoming it." 

Covert, as we may imagine, began the attack 
in a very different manner from Lady Veneer. 
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He despatched to Miriam, a carefiiUy written 
note, couched in the most courteous phra- 
seology, requesting to know, when he might 
have the pleasure of waiting upon her, as a 
delegate from Sir Thomas Lindor. 

Miriam, who was most eager to hear any 
tidings concerning Gerald, returned an imme- 
diate reply, saying that she would be happy to 
receive the Rev. Mr. Covert as soon as he 
could make it convenient to call. 

On the following day accordingly, the 
Rev. Mr. Covert presented himself before 
Miriam, in strict clerical costume. 

We have said that the first impression 
made by Mr. Covert was not prepossessing, as 
he was certainly far from being a handsome 
man. But we already know that he was a 
perfect man of the world, and from mixing 
so much in good society, he had made himself 
master of that singular charm of manner, 
which enables persons absolutely without 

« 

hearts, to go through the world winning gold- 
en opinions from all. 
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Wilkes used to say — give him half an hour's 
start, and he would compete with the hand- 
somest man, to gain the favor of a lady, for 
it took him just half an hour, to talk away his 
face. Mirabeau— one of the ugliest men of 
his day — who, in reply to a letter from a lady, 
asking him to describe his personal appear- 
ance, wrote, " Figure to yourself. Madam, a 
tiger who has had the small-pox," was also 
irresistible among the ladies. 

Like these men, Mr. Covert's insinuating 
manner and wily tongue soon removed any 
prejudice caused by his looks, and as usual in 
such cases, people chided themselves for their 
apparent want of charity, in judging unfavour- 
ably at first, and were inclined to like Mr. 
Covert still more, from the reaction in their 
sentiments. 

Mr. Covert addressed Miriam with a mix- 
ture of deference and frankness, which did not 
fail to produce a favourable effect on her. He 
did not insult her like Lady Veneer, by al- 
luding rudely and abruptly to her liaison with 
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Gerald. Ou the coatrary, lie affected to take 
her part, and to admire her for her uncalcu* 
lating fondness. He represented himself as 
Grerald's relative, his well-wisher and friend^ 
who had been long occupied in trying to 
mediate between him and his father, and to 
bring about a permanent recQnciliation. He 
accounted for Gerald's mistrust o^ and cold- 
ness towards himself, by his cousin's unfor- 
tunate aversion to the clerical profession. 
He spoke of the late Tiady Lindor, whom he 
extolled as a saint, much too good for Sir 
Thomas, or the world, and deplored her 
premature death as truly unfortunate for 
Gerald. 

"Ah I" exclaimed the hypocrite, drawing 
out his white pocket-handkerchief, " had his 
excellent mother lived, this unfortunate diffe- 
rence between Gerald and his father, would 
not have reached such a sad height. Gerald 
lost his best friend in her." 

Mr. Covert removed his handkerchief, and 
exhibited his eyes glistening with moisture. 
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Habit had enabled him to squeeze out a tew 
crocodile tears on urgent occasions. 

" He did indeed," sobbed Miriam, who was 
touched by this proof of Mr. Covert's sym- 
pathy, and allu3ion to her benefactress ; ^^ but 
Gerald has one frieijid who will never desert 
him/' 

*' Say two friends^ my dear young lady," 
replied Covert ; " I desire to befriend my 
dear cousin, aad toregain his entire confidence, 
as I hope to convince you ere long." 

From the foregoing sample of their dia- 
log^e, we may ims^gine that it was not diffi- 
cult for Covert, with his artful, insinuating 
manner and eloquence, to make a ^vourable 
impression on the unsophisticated and naiur- 
rally unsuspicious Miriam. When he saw 
that he had succeeded in creating a belief in 
his sincerity, he began gradually, and with the 
consummate tact which so distinguished him, 
to put before Miriam, Gerald's actual position 
seen from a worldly, practical point of view ; 
and, as it were, to apologize for Sir Thomas 
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Lindor's wish to rescue his son, from the 
associations and career to which he had com- 
mitted himself. 

" You see, my dear young lady, Sir Thomas 
is a wealthy conservative baronet of good 
family, and Gerald, his only son, is the heir 
to his estate, and the representative of the 
house. It is a misfortune, perhaps, for my 
cousin, that he should be the son of a rich 
man, with such a stake in the country. But 
so it is. The catechism of our holy church 
tells us, that we should strive to do our duty 
in that state of life to which it has pleased 
God to call us. The heir of an old family, 
and large landed property, does not exactly 
belong to himself. He has duties both to the 
country, society at large, and his own kith and 
kin, which no good, right-principled man 
would shrink from endeavouring to discharge, 
to the best of his ability. How natural it is 
after all, if you will but bring your good 
sense to reflect upon it, that Sir Thomas 
should be bitterly disappointed at the self- 
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willed career of Gerald, his only son, to whom 
he looks to support the family name, with its 
traditional policy. I have heard from Sir 
Thomases own lips, that it was his darling 
wish, Gerald should adopt his political prin- 
ciples, and represent Littleton; his father in- 
tending to resign his seat in his favour, as soon 
as my cousin completes his twenty-first year. 
Now just try and impartially imagine, what 
must be this father's feelings, when his son is 
expelled from the University, for writing an 
infidel pamphlet ; when he insults the good 
Bishop of the diocese, his father's old friend, 
who had kindly granted him an interview, for 
the purpose of confirming his wavering faith ; 
when he throws himself headlong into so- 
cialism and secularism, and actually heads a 
Chartist riot at Littleton. But this, I am sorry 
to say, is not all. Forgiven on the score of 
his youth, and through the interest of his fa- 
mily, and Sir Thomas Lindor's influential 
friends ; pardoned by his father, and once more 
permitted to reside under the paternal roof. 
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do^ Gerald reform ? Alas ! no. He em- 
ploys his hours of convalescence in prosti- 
tuting the great talents with which his Creator 
has blessed him ; in composing a poem advo- 
cating in the most eloquent language— infidel- 
ity, sociaHsm, communism— the doctrines of 
the detestable Bousseau, and still more re- 
cently, of the infamous Auguste Comte ; doc- 
trines which tend to the overthrow of all 
human responsibility whatever, and which, 
carried into practice, must inevitably annihi- 
late — Religion, Government, and Society, and 
reduce man to the level of the brutes that 
perish ; and in an open court of justice he 
insults public opinion, by avowing his dis- 
belief in the immortality of the soul — ^not his 
dishelief^ you say, his d&uhta. Well, so be it ; 
I wsx glad to learn it is not so bad as J 
thought it ; I have been misinformed ; thank 
you I 

"Pardon me, jxij dear young lady, for 
speaking my mind so plainly. I cannot 
break myself of the habit of doing so, if I 
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would ; and if I read your countenance aright, 
you are as .much an enemy to hypocrisy as 
myself. Yes, yes, I was sure of it ; we shall 
not disagree on this point. I need not tell 
you -that as a minister of the Gospel, who has 
embraced his sacred calling after mature con- 
viction, and with, I hope, a due sense of its 
aw&l responsibilities, my riews on most sub- 
jects must be entirely at yariance with those 
of my cousin. But I loye him— who could 
know him and not love him ? and I trust I am 
not naxrow-*minded and uncharitable. As an 
advocate of liberty of conscience, and perfect 
sincerity, I have ever encouraged you,ng men 
to juitter, and not conceal tiieir doubts, for it 
has been said, I think with truth by thegreat 
Pascal, that he who has not doubted, has never 
believed. I cannot help then admiring 
Gecald for his courage and mistaken zeal, as 
much as I pity his erroneous views, but I 
console myself with the hope, that with his 
singular abilities, as he grows older and ac- 
quires knowledge of the world and human 
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nature, Ms opinions must necessarily undergo 
a great change. Hence I have never pressed 
him on the subject of religion. I have said^ 
let time change his political and social views, 
and there is no fear of his preserving his an- 
tipathy to Christianity. I think I am right. 
God wiU work the cure in his own good time. 
His ways are not as our ways. I have re- 
presented this to his father, and urged a 
similar policy on him, but, I am sorry to 
«ay, without success. 

"I do not think Sir Thomas is acting 
wisely, but at least, if you will try to put 
yourself in his place, his conduct is natural, 
and perhaps excusable. It is almost too much 
to expect, that his family can look on calmly, 
while this young man of genius obeys every 
impulse of his generous but untutored natur^ 
and attacks all opinions and beliefs sanctioned 
by time and experience, and approved by the 
general consent of mankind. Already he has 
narrowly missed being transported as a 
Chartist agitator. He is, believe me, in the 
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hands of very dangerous men. All these 
Chartists, secularists, radicals, and sweeping 
reformers are playing a skilM worldly game. 
They care nothing about humanity, or equal- 
ity, or fraternity, or liberty, or truth. AH 
these are so many watch- words which they 
use to gull their dupes. Gerald is the only 
man among them who is sincere, and what is 
the consequence? He is thrust forward to 
spout sedition, to head riots, to write books 
which a few years ago, would have been sup- 
pressed by a government prosecution. Gerald 
is made a cat's paw by these English radicals, 
just as Mazzini incited Orsini to the attempt 
on the French Emperor's life, or as he now 
uses Garibaldi to brave in the field of battle, 
the death from which the skulking conspira- 
tor shrinks." 

Miriam started. This last hit had told, as 
Covert perceived. 

" What will be the consequence T he con- 
tinued. "Gerald is rich, enthusiastic — an aris- 
tocrat by birth. Idndor Hall and an estate 
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of fifteen thousand a year, will one day h& 
his- He is useful to these people, and theip 
will stick to him until they have divided atitd 
squandered his wealth among them in pub-^ 
Hshing radical and' infidel journals, or in 
establishing an Agapemone, if, indeed, Gper'-* 
aid's rashness and impetuosity do ilot weary^ 
out the patience of Government, by urging^ 
him: to head another revolt. Depend upon ity 
Uier will not pardon him a second time, and 
when Gerald is is' AiutraUa, singled oiit as 
1^ scape-goat and the victim, Freeman, 
Anticant,' and other Chartist and Seeulai"^ 
delebrities, will have quietly "ratted," andl 
siold themselves fbr warm Government' ap* 
pointments. This is a melancholy pioture^r 
but what Idreiaid to think of, my dear youngs 
lady, is, that possibly, a still mor^ fearfiil 
fbrte may awaiti my pioor cousin, than even tjie 
disgrace of confinement in a penal colony." 

" What-^^-^caa-^ou— *meain ?^ gasped Mi- 
riam« 

*^I meaai," replied GovertJ slotrly, while- he^ 
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narrowly watched the effect of his words up- 
(m Miriam, «Imean-my dear young lady 
—do not be shocked — ^it is my duty — to warn: 
you — that unless my poor misguided cousin 
utterly changes hk career, he nms great risk 
of being confined for life in a lunatic asylum;" 

" Oh, God I" cried Miriam, as she fell back 
almost fainting in her chair. 

Mr. Covert affected to regard Miriam's 
grief with great commiseration. But behind 
the handkerchief which he« held to his face, 
his grey eyes twinkled with deUght, and he 
chuckled in his heart, at the success of his first 
visit. 

" Pardon me, my dear young lady,'' he 
said, " I have distressed you. I have not yet 
executed the commission with which Sir 
Thomas entrusted me. We will not resume 
the painful subject. I will withdraw." 

"Yes — ^yes — ^for to-day," said Miriam, 
hurriedly. " I cannot bear more now — ^but — 
to-morrow — ^" She was unable to complete 
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the sentence. She hid her face in her hand- 
kerchief, and her frame was agitated in the 
struggle to repress her sobs. 

Mr. Covert took this opportunity to with- 
draw, stepping silently and stealthily, with 
something of the cat-like motion of the tiger. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE AECH TRAITOR. 

The impression which Covert's first visit had 
produced, will give the intelligent reader an 
idea of the effect made by subsequent inter- 
views. Miriam began to see the reverse of 
the medal. For the first time, dawned upon 
the astonished girl, the hard, practical, worldly 
view of Gerald's conduct. She began to doubt 
if Gerald Were right in regarding Freeman, 
Anticant, Owen, and other reformers, as 
model men and true apostles of humanity. 
Mr. Covert with his usual skill, had adroitly 
chosen the proper moment for withdrawing, 
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immediately after the powerftil sensation 
which his words had produced on Miriam's 
mind. He wisely judged that Miriam's own 
reflections would be the best aid he could en- 
list towards attaining his object. The next 
day he came again and repeated the dose, and 
so on, .in subsequent visits, making it stronger 
and stronger, as he saw Miriam gradually 
yielding to the conviction of his arguments. 

When he had sufficiently prepared her 
mind, he ventured to touch gently on the sub- 
ject of Lady Augusta. This he knew to be 
very delicate ground, and he trod it carefully. 
He dwelt lightly on her personal character^ 
of which he professed to know but little ; but 
he said very much about the great influence 
possessed by her father, and his power of ad- 
vancing Gerald's worldly fortunes. Then he 
very skilfully introduced the proposed matri- 
monial alliance, which had been entered into 
so many years ago by both parents. 

" My dear young lady," lie said, " I may 
here wound your feelings quite unintention- 
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ally^ for as you know, 1 am speaking in the in- 
terest of Gerald, and am trying to fulfil my 
duty both as a relative and friend, and Chris- 
tian teacher, in endeavouring to reconcile the 
wishes of the father, with the true interests of 
the son. It is at least my duty to request 
you, and to enable you, to look at this importr 
ant matter from every possible point of view. 
We both revere the memory of Lady Lindor, 
do we not ? You loved her, I am sure, as a 
daughter. You anticipated filling the place 
of a daughter towards her. Well, reflect. 
Why are you not at this moment the wife of 
tl^e man whom you love so dearly and disin- 
terestedly? Do not mistake me, my dear 
young lady. I do not put this question in 
any spirit of reproof, or unchristian sense of 
superiority. No, no, far from it. We are all 
mortal^ all sinners ; we have all need to for- 
give each other as we hope to be forgiven. I, 
though a clergyman, am no Aristarchus. I 
will not tell you, you have not committed a 

fault, for that would be an untruth ; but as I 

K 2 
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am acquainted with all the circumstances, no 
one knows better the extenuation of your 
fault. Well, I say, why are not you the wife 
of Gerald r 

" That is a question which I cannot 
answer," replied Miriam. "It involves a 
confidence which is not mine." 

" Nor do I wish you to break any confi- 
dence," replied Covert " I will myself en- 
deavour to answer this question. We know 
how Gerald loved his mother. Lady Lindor 
was well aware of the affection of her son for 
you. That sainted lady who, I have heard, 
had herself had a disappointment of the heart, 
knew all your worth — yes, my dear young 
lady, I must repeat it without any intention 
of flattery — ^your personal attractions were 
obvious to all who saw you, and your mental 
and moral qualities, your accomplishments, 
your vast superiority to your humble station, 
rail these things must have been fully appre- 
ciated by a person like Lady Lindor — fi-om 
the many opportunities she had of seeing and 
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tsonversing with you. She knew then how 
worthy you were to be Gerald's wife — she 
doated on her son — she could have refused 
him nothing, left no wish ungratified which it 
was in her power to grant, provided it was 
for his good. Why then did not Lady 
Lindor sanction your marriage with Gerald ?'* 

Miriam started. Covert continued with- 
out seeming to notice it. 

" Clearly, my dear Miss Groves, because 
she knew the world, and foresaw that Gerald's 
views would change, and she most probably 
came to the conclusion, that such a union 
would not be either for your ^good, or for that 
of Gerald ; that it would not contribute to the 
happiness of either. You weep, my child, 
but reflect — ^we are all more or less, slaves to 
conventionality and the iron laws of necessity 
under which we live. How difficult, how 
impossible is it in many cases, to reconcile 
duty with inclination. Believe me, at the 
present day, men who have to play a promi- 
nent part in the world, are compelled to 
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insure success by a prudent marriage. Celibacy 
is infinitely preferable to marrying beneath 
their own station in life. How could a wife 
bom in an humble sphere, go into that society 
into which her husband's rank would naturally 
lead her. She would be continually exposed 
to humiliations which would have the effect 
of destroying, not only her own happiness, but 
that of her husband." 

Miriam was weeping bitterly. Covert con- 
tinued: 

" It is pitiable, it is wrong, I confess, but 
such is the world. If we are to live in it, we 
must accept its conditions. True love and 
perfect sympathy of hearts are very beautiful 
qualities ; but true love is capable of making 
great self-sacrifices. Do you imagine that the 
late Lady Lindor did not see the union of her 
son with you from that point of view. Pardon 
me if I am wrong, but I think she did ; and to 
that do I attribute, that you are now living 
together unmarried. The most perfect confi- 
dence and love existed between Gerald and 
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his mother. He received her last sigh, 
listened to her last words. She knew that 
his heart yearned towards you, yet she still 
withheld her sanction — ^nay, perhaps she did 
more — ^perhaps with her dying breath she for- 
bade Gerald to marry you." 

Covert darted a quick keen glance at 
Miriam as he uttered these words. 

« No, no," cried Miriam, in her grief forget- 
ting the confidential nature of Lady Lindor's 
dying communication to her son. 

" She did not forbid. She only advised 
delay until — oh what have I said," she ex- 
claimed bursting into a gush of tears. ^^ I 
have betrayed Gerald's confidence." 

" Not at all^ my dear young lady," replied 
Covert, "you have told me nothing which 
I had not already guessed, I have said, have 
I not, that Lady Lindor did not give her ap- 
proval — else why this clandestine mode of 
living. Gerald has not ventured to act 
directly contrary to the wishes of his mother. 
He has chosen the middle course of com- 
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promise ; but it would have been better, bad 
he shown still more deference to the dying 
sentiments of his mother 1" 

" Oh, sir/' cried Miriam after a fresh burst 
of grief, "you have made me thoroughly 
wretched. Every word cuts me to the heart. 
You think Gerald is disobeying the dying 
wishes of his mother. He is, and yet he is 
not — I can say no more. You think Gerald 
is wrong. And if he is wrong, what must 
I be?" 

" But, my dear young lady, it is never too 
late for repentance and reform, I would say 
reparation. Gerald is headstrong and impul- 
sive in everything. If his passions have led 
him to disregard the will of his mother, 
which whether living or dead, should have the 
force of command — for never did son owe a 
larger debt of filial gratitude, than did Gerald 
to his mother ; surely it should be your 
duty, your pride to assist him to retrace his 
steps towards the paths of virtue and duty, 
from which he has so widely strayed. Nay I 
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wfll add, that you could not have a better 
example of self-sacrifice, than that aflforded in 
the conduct of that sainted person, the late 
Lady Lindor/' 

" I will not affect to misunderstand your 
meaning. You think that I should give 
up Gerald — that — that — ^he may bury the 
memory of love in ambition. God ! Mr. 
Covert do you know what the sacrifice is. 
Can you measure the intensity of suffering it 
entails. Have you ever loved?" sobbed 
Miriam. 

" YesV^ said Mr. Covert emphatically. 
He heaved a deep sigh, pressed Miriam's 
hand in one of his, while with the other, he 
enveloped his face with his handkerchief, to 
denote the keenless of his sympathy. 

" O, my Gerald 1 my Gerald I must I, ought 

I to give you up ? We were so happy, so 

happy together. Ah, cruel world, why do 

you persecute us? What have we done? How 

have we offended ? What a misfortune are 

wealth and station, if they entail such misery. 

K 5 
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O, Gerald, Gerald, give them all up. Renounce 
your name, your property, your father, every- 
thing, everybody, and come back to me. 
My love will recompense you for all." 

" Well, well," said Mr. Covert, craftily 
affecting to concur with Miriam, " Do not 
grieve. I was wrong to hint at such a thing. 
There are some sacrifices too much to expect, 
even from a disinterested and high-souled 
woman who truly loves. I will return to Sir 
Thomas and tell him I have seen you in fulfil* 
ment of my promise, and that I can now pro- 
nounce from my own personal observation, 
how dearly, how truly you love his son, and 
that you cannot consent to abandon such a 
love. You are both young, it is true, and Sir 
Thomas is his father, and Lady Lindor did not 
approve — but true love is too holy a feeling 
to be tampered with." 

" Oh, Mr. Covert, tell me, why does Sir 
Thomas Lindor wish to make his son 
wretched ? Is he not the best judge of his 
own happiness ? Lady Lindor did not disap-. 
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prove of her son's choice ; she only wished him 
not to decide rashly or prematurely, on siich a 
momentous question. She knew me, she 
loved me. She left Gerald perfectly free to 
judge for himself on a matter where his own 
interests were so nearly concerned. He loves 
me as fondly, as truly, as I love him. Put love 
and ambition before him, and I know which he 
will choose." 

" And I know also," said Covert. " That 
is exactly what Sir Thomas said to me. His 
words were these * I cannot expect my son to 
make the sacrifice I require, but go and see 
Miss Groves. My wife has often assured me 
that she was a young person of great intelli- 
gence and amiability ; very superior to her 
station in life. See this woman and tell her 
that she is, unconsciously, the obstacle to my 
son's ftiture success — ^that she stands in the 
way of the fulfilment of a father's projects and 
wishes for his son's welfare. If she be a mer- 
cenary creature, she may be bought ; but 
should she be the high-minded girl which 
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Lady Lindor believed her — if she truly loves 
Gerald — ^if her attachment be not a mere tem- 
poral, sensual, interested sentiment, founded 
on coquetry, vanity, or worldly calculations — 
then this woman will be capable of the sacri- 
fice which I, a father, ask her as a special 
favour to make. She will commission you to 
bear this message to my son — I love you so 
truly that I will not ruin you by my aflfection, , 
I love you so purely, with such an entire ab- 
sence of interested motives, that I will restore 
you to your afllicted father, and to the world 
you are so fitted to adorn — to your country, 
and your God.' " 

" He said this ! Sir Thomas I Did he really 
make use of this language ?" 

" I have repeated it as nearly as I can re- 
collect, almost word for word," said the un- 
blushing liar, who had drawn upon his own 
imagination for every syllable. 

Miriam rose fi:om her chair and paced the 
room hurriedly, pressing her hands alternately 
against her head and heart, as if she feared 
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lliat her brain would turn, or her heart would 
break — utterly oblivious, as it seemed, of ano- 
ther's presence. An ordinary villain would 
have hesitated, if he had not abandoned his 
undertaking, at the spectacle of this terrible 
agony, which he had caused I Not so with 
Mr. Covert. He watched her closely while 
he said to himself, " This is the critical mo- 
ment. If she does not die or go mad, she 
will resolve to sacrifice Gerald's love." 

Yes I this arch-traitor was calmly specula- 
ting on the success of his plot, while a young 
and beautiful woman, who had in no way in- 
jured him personally, was walking to and fro, 
a prey to a conflict of contending emotions, 
which threatened to overthrow her reason, or 
her life, or both. For Miriam could not at 
this moment shed one tear I 

It was at this crisis that Covert ap- 
proached her, and raising his hand^ above her 
head, put the finishing touch to 'his blasphe- 
mous hypocrisy, by uttering a benediction. 
" Would it were possible" he said, " for me 
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to lighten your grief by sharing it. But 
the Holy Scripture says, ' Blessed are they 
that mourn, for they shall be comforted/ You 
have your trouble, your affliction here : but 
remember there is another and a better world, 
where your sorrow shall be turned into joy." 

Miriam slowly turned her large dark tear- 
less eyes foil upon this pretended comforter, 
and said in words, whose tone and import 
would have startled anyone less wicked than 
Covert : 

" Are you sure of that ? Oh God 1 I con- 
jure you by your sacred calling, by all the 
sweetest, most endearing ties of humanity, by 
the love you bear to your mother, by the me- 
mory of any dear Mend who has gone before 
you, to discover that dread secret, by all your 
hopes of eternal happiness, do you sincerely 
believe in what you have just uttered ?" 

Covert paused a moment. Perhaps even he • 
quailed beforef the awful mockery of professing 
a faith he did not feel, in reply to this solemn 
invocation of Miriam. Perhaps he merely 
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paused to gain time, that he might execute 
more perfectly the start of affected horror, and 
the reproachful tone, with which he accom- 
panied his response : 

" Can you doubt it ? Is it possible my in- 
fatuated cousin can have so far innoculated 
you with his opinions, as to make you mistrust 
the words of revelation ? Pray f my dear 
young lady, pray ! and God will give you his 
grace to dissipate your doubts, and teach you 
your duty in this arduous trial, on which de- 
pend your own happiness, and that of 
others." 

And with these words, pronounced with an 
air of truth, earnestness and conviction, which 
would have imposed on a far more practical 
person than Miriam, the infamous hypocrite 
took his leave. 

The Ml infamy of Mr. Covert^s character 
may be conceived from this, that with his 
searching insight into human nature, he fiiUy 
understood the idea which had prompted Mi- 
riam's question. He read in it the purpose of 
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BOOK FOURTH. 



THE SACRIFICE. 



CHAPTER I. 



SELF-DESTRUCTION IN FANCY. 

" Death I Death ! O amiable lovely Death I 

Thou odoriferous stench I sound rottenness I 

Arise forth from the couch of lasting night, 

Thou hate and terror to prosperity, 

And I i^ill kiss thy detestable bones ; 

And put my eyeballs in thy vaulty brows ; 

And ring these fingers with thy household worms ; 

And stop this gap of breath with fulsome dust, 

And be a carrion monster like thyself! 

Gome, grin on me ; and I will think thou smil'st, 

And buss thee as thy wife I Misery's love, 

O, come to me I *' 

Shakespbbb. ' 

It would unnecessarily sadden the reader's 
heart to dwell in detail, on the arguments 
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used by the unprincipled Covert, who so 
shamefully abused the influence lent him by 
the sacred office which he disgraced, to ac- 
complish his detestable design. When an 
author has something extremely painful and 
horrible to disclose, it should at least be told 
as succinctly as possible. The arts of Covert 
were destined to prove only too successful. 
The idea once planted in Miriam's mind, that 
her duty and her love for Gerald, required a 
self-sacrifice in the renouncement of the de- 
licioas Aiture she Iiad hoped for in a life spent 
with him, began to germinate. Why 
expend pages in minutely describing the de- 
tails of the mental conflict, every alternation 
between hope and despair, every vibration 
between her sublime love for Gerald, and the 
supposed voice of duty, which said that they 
must separate ? 

When, in moments of comparatively calm 
reflection, she listened only to the pleadings 
of her true woman's instinct, unwarped by 
the insinuations of sophistry and hypocrisy, 
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the insidious poison of Covert, treaclierously 
gilded with the professions of virtue and 
religion, brought her back from a rational 
solution of the difficulty, a fleeting dream of 
possible happiness with Gerald, and left her 
face to face once more with the terrible alter- 
native. For Covert, as he began to feel 
assured of his power over Miriam, assumed, 
imperceptibly, a more didactic tone of counsel. 
He painted her love unhallowed by the 
rites of the chtirch, or even by any civil tie, 
from the strictest and most rigid moral point 
of view. He artftilly placed before her, the 
picture of her own conduct as seen by the 
world — the good, moral world ! — who would 
have not only forgiven her for being the legal 
mistress of an old man, to whom she had sold 
herself for money and rank, but would have 
opened its arms and welcomed her cordially 
in that capacity, while it cried shame upon 
her for giving herself to the man of her 
choice 1 
Miriam learnt at last, to see herself as she 
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appeared to the virtuous and highly proper 
gaze of Lady Veneer, and her rival, Lady 
Augusta Welbome. When she looked at 
herself from within, her love for Gerald 
seemed sublime and pure ; when she regarded 
herself from without, she saw that no purity 
of the heart, no conviction of integrity, 
disinterestedness, and devotion, can balance 
the want of appearances. Of what use is 
it to be virtuous and true, if the world cries 
out that you are wicked and false? She 
perceived that to society she was but "a 
creature," a thing too base even to be named 
by respectable lips. Then Covert artftdly 
insinuated the world's opinion as to the 
disinterestedness of her motives. The woman 
who could so far forget the modesty of her 
flex, as to live with a man to whom she was 
not married, could of course have no other 
motive but personal aggrandisement. Gerald 
Lindor was remarkably handsome, and a 
genius, but how could a girl of Miriam's 
humble birth and connexions appreciate in- 
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tellectnal superiority? No, her love was 
merely sensual. It was worse than sensual. 
It was mercenary. Her object was to take 
advantage of Gerald's infatuation for her, to 
trick him into a marriage, and become a 
baronet's lady. 

When Miriam heard all these unworthy 
motives laid to her charge, certainly not 
openly or directly, but insinuated by Covert 
as the opinion of the world, which he dis- 
avowed, but the personal implication of which 
she could not miss, she sometimes shuddered, 
and began to doubt herself. Then her, trea- 
cherous counsellor would wander abruptly 
into abstract remarks on the selfishness of 
human nature, and especially of love^ which 
led its votaries, whUe pursuing their own 
interests and gratiQcations, to eschew all per-* 
sonal sacrifice, even for the benefit of the 
obj ect professedly loved. And when Miriam's 
mind was sufficiently prepared, he enlarged 
upon Gerald's present condition, kept in strict 
confinement at Ldndor Hall by the authority 
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of two physicians, under the charge of lunacy ;. 
of course representing himself as the strenuous 
opponent, instead of the chief promoter of 
Gerald's restraint. Covert would then cap 
the climax of Miriam's horror and anguish^ 
by words to this effect: — " I tremble to think 
what would be the result of your refusal to 
leave Gerald. Sir Thomas is determined to 
run all hazards, to prevent his son falling 
again uuder your influence, and he talks of 
confining Gerald in a lunatic asylum, should 
it be necessary, when he is twenty-one. He 
is now in a very excited state of mind, and I 
greatly fear. Sir Thomas would have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining the requisite sanction from 
the commission of lunacy, when Gerald's past 
life is taken into account, on the ground that 
he is incapable of managing his own affairs." 
It must be borne in mind, that Miriam had 
no means of communicating with Gerald. 
She had confided a letter to Mr. Covert, as 
Ti^ friend I which he promised to forward 
to Gerald. This letter he had brought back 
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two days after to Miriam, unopened, along 
with a letter addressed to himself from the 
baronet, in which the latter refiised to permit 
Miriam to communicate with Gerald. The 
letter likewise contained an eloquent appeal 
to Miriam's conscience, almost identical in 
words with the message already transmitted 
by Covert ; but if she proved obstinate, the 
baronet declared his intention of enforcing 
their separation by all the legal means at his 
disposal, even if it terminated in his son's 
death, or madness. This letter, which con- 
firmed Miriam in the resolve round which she 
had for some time been hovering, was in fact 
copied by Sir Thomas, from a letter composed 
by Covert. 

Yes, at length, after two weeks of pro- 
tracted misery, which, measured by her suflfer- 
ings, seemed to be an age, the heroic Miriam 
had yielded to the crushing conviction, that it 
was her duty never to see Gerald again, and 
(as in similar cases of long protracted mental 
suspense and anguish, caused by balancing 
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alternatives), this resolve was followed by a 
sense of positive relief. 

She communicated her resolution to Mr. 
Covert, who did not betray by his features, the 
elation which he felt at his triumph. On the 
contrary, he enlarged with great semblance of 
feeling, on the hardship of the meditated sacri- 
fice, of which at the same time, he expressed 
his approval in clerical phraseology, plenti- 
fully seasoned with scriptural quotations. 

' It would be a severe struggle, no doubt, to 
bear the shock of separation at first ; but time, 
the great consoler, would bring relief, and the 
applause of conscience, for having done a noble 
deed, would make her eventually happier, than 
* if she had, at the price of duty, enjoyed the 
fulfilment of her youthful illusions. God 
would reward her I' 

The arch dissembler, the consummate hypo- 
crite, the grand impostor, knew, while pro- 
faning sacred things, and speaking of con- 
solation, that every word he uttered was a 
dagger in the heart of Miriam ; and though 

VOL. II. L 
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she never told him her purpose, he divinetd 
-truly, that this poor stricken soul had no inten- 
tion of trusting to time to heal her wounds. 
Even when probing her heart with the diabo- 
lical coolness of a familiar of the Inquisition, 
calmly regarding a fellow-creature writhing 
on the rack ; and when, in reply to a cruel 
observation, relative to Gerald's probable 
marriage with Lady Augusta, Miriam ex- 
claimed, in a burst of grief : — 

*' I could be happy to die for Gerald, but I 

would never live to see him loving another ;" 

■ 

Covert did not seem to understand the real 
significance of her words, but made some 
common-place consolatory rema^rk. 

Left alone, Miriam fell into a reverie, in 
which she recalled all the examples familiar 
to her, both in history and fiction, of women, 
who had sacrificed their love to their sense of 
duty, or rather, of women, who have shewn 
themselves capable of that sublime love, which 
exists in the immolation of self In one novel, 
the heroine, to earn the contempt of the man 
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she loved, at tlie instigation of his father, gives 
herself to another man. In another, a woman, 
similarly situated, swallows poison. Miriam 
found herself recalling all the minute details 
of these stories, she knew not why ; she was 
only nineteen ; she had all the exalted and 
romantic ideas of the glory of such a sacrifice, 
which a woman who loved, and was beloved 
by a man like Gerald, might be expected to 
entertain. 

The idea of cutting the Gordian knot by 
death, b3came familiar to her. While looking 
from her window, her eyes rested on a funeral 
cortige. The four coal-black steeds with their 
long manes and tails, the hearse with its nod- 
ding plumes, all the pomp and pageantry of 
death, possessed for Miriam at this moment, a 
strange, fascinating interest. Loving and be- 
loved, young and beautiful, with such a happy 
future apparently in store, why should she 
have thought of death, save in the most vague 
and abstract manner? But within the last 

week, she had spent hours gazing listlessly 

L 2 
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from the window, and now it struck her for 
the first time, what a number of funerals she 
had observed passing ; never a day without 
some half-dozen at the least, forming one 
steady stream of death to Highgate cemetery. 
And this had been going on just the same, 
while she and Gerald were so unconsciously 
happy. The reflection fell like a dull, dead 
weight upon her heart, and she exclaimed : — 

" Yes, what does it matter, sooner or later ? 
and I am the obstacle to his welfare and his 
happiness. I who love him, and I am vile — 
as the world says — ^but what if I prove to the 
world, and to this haughty, patrician lady, the 
unselfishness of my love ! ah ! that would, 
indeed, be a noble revenge on my rival." 

Miriam turned from the window. There 
was a stony rigidity about her features, which 
with the utter absence of colour, gave her the 
look of a marble statue. She dressed herself 
with the most scrupulous and mechanical care, 
but the pallor of her cheeks startled her ; it 
would never do to go on the errand she medi- 
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tated, with such pale cheeks. How to give 
them a colour ? Miriam had heard and read 
of rouge^ but how to get it ? It would look 
suspicious to send for it. Stay — ^a substitute. 
She had a box of water-colour paints given 
her by Gerald. She took up the carmine^ and 
as she gave a rose-tint to her cheeks, the asso- 
ciation of ideas brought the moisture to her 
eyes. How often had Gerald hung over her, 
as she used those paints to colour her draw- 
ings ; but with an effort she conquered this 
weakness, and went out. 

Miriam attracted considerable attention as 
she passed along the streets. Her dress was 
rather more showy than usual ; for she had 
put on a beautiful shawl which Gerald had 
given her. One young gentleman was so 
struck with her appearance, that he could not 
resist following her at a distance. She went 
to the nearest druggist's shop, and bought 
strychnine for the rats and mice I 

*' You must be careful how you use this," 
said the druggist, as he gave her the little 
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phial, with a label pasted on it, containing the 
word ^poison.^ " You must take care not to 
leave it in the way of children." 

" Never fear," said Miriam, " there are no 
children in the house." 

The druggist was a gallant man, very neat 
in his appearance. He talked to Miriam about 
the weather. Miriam quite charmed him with 
the affability of her manner. The druggist 
was delighted to keep such a beautifiil lady in 
his shop. 

"Can I show you anything else to-day, 
.ma'am," he said in his most insinuating 
manner. 

" Nothing more to-day, thank you," said 
Miriam, with a bewitching smile. 

" Hope to see you again soon, ma'am," 
said the shopman, as he attended her to the 
door. 

Miriam retreated, having gained her pur- 
pose ; having procured the means of death^ 
without exciting a single suspicion in the 
man's mind. How could he, indeed, suspect 
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that blooming, gracious young lady, so full of 
spirits and health, to be harbouring the design 
of self-destruction. Such are women to men 
— ^inscrutable 1 A woman might have detected 
Miriam's secret. Had the druggist's wife 
been in the shop, Miriam most probably would 
never have obtained the poison. 

Miriam was half-way through a letter to Sir 
Thomas Lindor, when she paused, and laid 
down the pen. The thought had struck her, 
what would become of Gerald, when he knew 
that she had died for his sake. Would not 
the recollection of such a sacrifice, poison the 
whole of his future life, if it did not cause him 
to perish by his own hand, on the first im- 
pulse of anguish caused by the intelligence ? 
She had thought only of dying. What was 
her object in dying ? To relieve Gerald from 
a youthfiil error or infatuation, as she now 
beheld it, through the medium of the world ; 
that he might be restored to his family, and 
retrieve his youthful errors, ^u<difind happiness 
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with another — even with her rival, Lady 
Augusta Welbome ! And could this pur- 
pose be effected, by making her suicide a 
memento of her devoted love for Gerald? 
Clearly not 1 

She tore up and burnt the letter, and as she 
watched the crackling paper, twisting and 
curling in the flames, and heard the wind 
whistling in the trees beneath the window, 
like a dirge, there suddenly flashed across the 
brain of Miriam, an idea of a sacrifice still more 
satisfactory and complete, of a sacrifice ap- 
parently isolated and sublime in its greatness I 

How many instances could she call to mind, 
of women who had risen to the height of 
dying for the men they loved! Amongst 
women, indeed, this act of heroism had grown 
common ; but then all these women had en- 
joyed the consolation of knowing, that their 
memories would be cherished for ever by the 
men whom they loved. But had any woman 
yet, either in History or Fiction, while pure, 
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Toluntarily left a blackened reputation, in 

order that her memory might be rendered 

hateful to the man for whose sake she died ? 

Miriam trembled as this strange thought 

engrossed her mind, that in order that Gerald 

might derive any future benefit from her 

death, in order that he might be eventually 

happy with Lady Augusta Welborne, it was 

absolutely necessary that the whole episode of 

their mutual love should be erased from the 

tablet of his memory, or only regarded as a 

fatal error — ^a blot — a stain — ^a reproach ! 

And could this possibly be, unless Gerald 

could be made to loathe her memory ; and 

how could he loathe her memory, unless he 

believed her false to him I Fatal logic, or 

rather fatal want of logic. There are sopae 

thoughts ao horrible and contrary to nature, 

that to receive and entertain them for any 

time, the mind must be either deranged, or in a 

state of excitability bordering on madness. 

Such ideas seize and possess the mind, not 

like the rational elaboration of healthy thought, 

L 5 
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but like a hideous inspiration breathed from 
some supernatural malevolent influence. 
Miriam got up, pressed both her hands to her 
forehead, and then laughed aloud a horrible 
laugh ! at the grotesque terror of the image she 
had conjured up. The idea of heing forgot- 
ten^ or only remembered tvtth loathing hy 
Gerald I 

A psychological and physiological question 
is here ofiFered for the reader's solution. Was 
Miriam in her right mind ? Had the severe 
tension which her brain had undergone for 
three weeks, in which her thoughts had been 
concentrated on one idea — terminated in 
mania ? Had mind acting upon matter, really 
produced that mysterious physical disorgani- 
zation of the cerebrum, which rendered Miriam 
no longer a responsible individual ? Ot, was 
the tenacity with which she clung to the idea 
of this extraordinary sacrifice, consonant with 
sanity, when accompanied with such an ex- 
citable imagination impressed by such power- 
fol external influences ? As it is known to 
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the physiologist, that there.are beings Which 
cannot be strictly classed under either of the 
two great divisions of organic matter, and 
which are neither animals nor vegetables ; so, 
there may be abnormal conditions of the mind, 
when the individual cannot be pronounced 
either sane or insane. 

Such was probably Miriam's true state. 
Had she been capable of mature deliberation, 
reason might have dissuaded her from her 
desperate design, by suggesting to her the ex- 
treme improbability that it, Would be followed 
by the results she expected. Strange she 
did not see, that if her death might be 
fatal to Gerald, the belief that she had 
betrayed him, was even still more likely to be 
fetal, as being infinitely the greater evil of the 
two I Let .not the bereaved mourner say in 
the bitterness of grief, there is no evil greater 
than the death of those we love. There is 
one evil infinitely greater, compared with 
which, simple death becomes indeed, no evil, 
perhaps a positive good, and that is, the dis- 
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honor of those we love. Who would not in- 
finitely prefer seeing the dearest friend in the 
coflGln, than leading a dishonorable life ? Every 
tear we shed over a virtuous grave, is a relief 
and balm to our feelings, but what agony to 
be forbidden to weep for one we have loved, 
by the consciousness that we cannot, if we 
would, speak well of the departed ! 

Gerald might possibly have the fortitude 
to bear the tidings of Miriam's death ; but the 
conviction that she had betrayed him, would 
surely drive him mad. The possibility of 
such a result either did not occur to Miriam's 
mind, pre-occupied with the idea of her ter- 
rible sacrifice, or if it did vaguely present it- 
self, she no doubt trusted, to the strong reac- 
tion, inspired by hatred to save Gerald's 
reason. A victim to a mistaken sense of 
duty ; judging herself through the misrepre- 
sentations of the infamous Covert ; her imagi- 
nation fatally seduced by the idea of the un- 
heard-of sacrifice she contemplated ; she was 
incapable of weighing calmly all the probable 
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or possible consequences of her conduct. She 
saw only one grand result — Gerald's fature 
happiness, when her soiled memory had been 
carried away on the waves of Time to mingle 
in the vast ocean of oblivion. Women's forte 
is not logic, and Miriam as a loving woman, 
reasoned only with her heart. Her ordinary 
intellectual faculties were temporarily sus- 
pended, and thus 

With headlong Bpeed she rushes towards a crime 
Which in her desperation seems sublime. 
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CHAPTER IL 



LA TRAVIATA. 

9 

Unfortunately, the means of carrjdng out 
her fatal resolve were ready to her hand, and 
thus prevented the last chance which might 
have been oflfered by time and reflection. 
Miriam was too beautiful not to have attracted 
great attention, and ever since her appearance 
at the theatre with Gerald, she had received 
showers of notes from various admirers, chiefly 
' fast' young men, who saw in Miriam only 
" a pretty horse-breaker, '* who might be en- 
ticed away from her protector, by the offer of 
larger settlements. All these billets-doux 
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Miriam had given to Gerald, and they were 
either immediately tossed into the fire with 
the seals unbroken, or opened and read to an 
accompaniment of laughter caused by their 
foolish contents, and then burnt One of 
these swains, of a more persevering character 
than the rest, still continued to pester Miriam 
with his notes, arid to ogle her, and sometimes 
to follow her in the streets. Since Gerald's 
absence, these notes had accumulated ; Miriam 
being too occupied with grief even to think of 
burning them. She had thrown them into a 
basket appropriated for the reception of rub- 
bish, and there they lay amid bits of paper, rib- 
bon, and other odds and enda,entirely forgotten. 
Most probably, Miriam would itever have re- 
called them to mind, had she not received an- 
other note from the same person, at the critical 
moment when she was reflecting on the best 
method of ptitting her terrible design into exe- 
cution. Miriam had taken the lett^ in her 
hand, and after waiting till the segpvant shut 
the door, was abotit to th«roW it mechaJidcally 
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along with the rest, when she paused, started, 
and then opened and read the following note : 

" Circumlocution Office, 
Red Tape and General Delay Department. 
"Beloved One, 

" Could you contemplate the pitiful 
state of your all but broken-hearted swain, 
you would (callous one) have pity I 

" Not a day has passed since I first ad- 
dressed you, that I have not watched for some 
time under your windows, in the hopes of re- 
ceiving some sign, that you had relented from 
your cruel indiflFerence towards one who adores 
you. Yesterday, to my unspeakable delight 
I saw you come forth, but to my inexpressible 
sorrow, you did not condescend to notice me, 
although you passed so close that you touched 
me with the hem of your garment. Oh 1 that 
touch I it thrilled through my whole being. 

"If you would feel inclined to meet one 
who would die for you then, loved one, let me 
hear from you by note, that I may have at 
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least the most sublime sensation of pleasure in 
pressing to my lips the writing which has been 
penned by your lovely fingers. 

"Adorable Angel 1 and never-to-be-for- 
saken one, should you think proper to accept 
the oflFer of my heart, with the settlements 
which I have laid before you in previous 
letters, do not rend my heart by not imme- 
diately answering this short but sincere 
scrawl. 

" Dearest, will you grant me an interview ? 
If so, in your answer state when and where 
would be most agreeable to yourself. 

" Your slave, 

"Frederic Fribble." 

" P.S. — Ah ! if you would accompany me 
to the Opera.— F. F." 

With the exception of his first epistle, this 
was the only one of Mr. Fribble's letters 
Miriam had read. Doubtless the specimen of 
this young gentleman's style will amply 
satisfy the curiosity of the reader, as it did that 
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of Miriam, whose comment on reading this 
hillet dovx was — " A fool 1 It is well, he will 
suit my purpose better than another/' 

Obeying the impulse of the moment, and 
with that remarkable self-command which 
distingtiished a woman, when she has made up 
her mind to act, no matter how terrible her 
purpose, Miriam hastily wrote and despatched 
the following note : 

" I consent to grant you an interview. I 
will accompany you to the Opera to-morrow 
evening. Have a cab in readiness a few doors 
below No. — , in the Hampstead Road, at 
seven o'clock. 

" Miriam." 

Mr. Fribble had a two-fold object in pur- 
suing Miriam. Besides the gratification to bis 
vanity in the conquest, or the apparent con- 
quest, of " such a doosed fine gal," he had a 
personal spite and grudge against Gerald 
Lindor, whom he hated as a leveller, a char- 
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tist, a socialist, a republican ; " that sort of 
fellah you know/' ever since he had heard 
Gerald utter at an evening party some, re- 
marks against government-patronage, which 
Mr, Fribble considered to be personal reflec- 
tions on himself. Gerald had no intention of 
directly referring to Mr. Fribble, though his 
remarks certainly included him, as one of a 
class of young men who get appointments in 
the public service through family interest. It 
was no wonder if Mr. Fribble bore no parti- 
cular good will to Gerald as a reformer, for 
if searching reform had been introduced into 

« 

the Eed Tape and General Delay Department, 
Mr. Fribble's occupation, chiefly consisting of 
reading the papers, washing his hands, and 
eating his luncheon, would certainly have 
gone. 

Mr. Fribble's social accomplishments con- 
sisted in the capability of spinning round a 
ball room for an indefinite period, in being 
got up generally regardless of expense, in the 
perfect assurance and nonchalance with which, 
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(confident in the art of his boot-maker, tailor, 
and laundress,) he would enter into conversa- 
tion with any one, and lavish such observa- 
tions as " vewy fine weathaw,'' " ah, have 
you heard the new opewa ?'' " Ya-as," &c., and 
the patronizing manner in which he would ad- 
dress a " fellah'' whom he considered beneath 
him in rank, or perhaps even in intellect^ for 
Mr, Fribble had a great idea of his own value 
as a public servant, and would darkly hint at 
the hard work, particularly in " figures,'' they 
got out of a " fellah" in his department. 

Perhaps, like Sir Isaac Newton, who is said 
to have actually forgotten the four fundamen- 
tal rules of arithmetic, Mr. Fribble may have 
also forgotten much of what he once knew. 
Otherwise, it is difficult to conceive how 
he passed that awful ordeal of exami- 
nation for candidates, consisting of exer- 
cises to test handwriting, orthography and 
composition, precis, geography, history of 
England, first three books of Euclid, and 
translation fi'om French. Mr. Fribble's writ- 
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ing was abominable. We have had a specimen 
of his epistolary style. He possessed some 
skill in drawing dogs, and horses' heads, but 
his services would not have been desired in a 
commercial firm. As for his moral value and 
abstract principles let us say — two-pence. 

Like many shallow and worthless fellows, 
Mr. Fribble was a conceited puppy, vaunter, 
and braggart. By his own account, he was 
intimate with all the celebrities of the day, an 
assumption which contrasted remarkably with 
his extreme ignorance, dullness, and utter ab- 
sence of conversational powers. Those who 
were slightly acquainted with Mr. Fribble, 
wondered how he came to be hand-and-glove 
with authors, artists, editors; how he got 
orders for the theatres, and went behind the 
scenes, and knew managers, actors and ac- 
tresses. Those who were intimate with Mr. 
Fribble, laughed a good deal at him to his 
face, and called him a humbug and a dashed 
fool behind his back. 

He was half- wild with delight when he got 
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Miriam's note, for in spite of his conceit and 
large organ of esteem, which caused him to 
believe himself an invincible lady-killer, Mr. 
Fribble had begun to despair of receiving any 
reply to his letters, and had undergone not a 
little quizzing from his comrades, on the sub- 
ject of his conquest. He hurried off imme- 
diately to engage two seats in the most con- 
spicuous part of the dress circle at the Opera 
House. On his way he met an acquaintance, 
to whom he boasted of his success. His friend 
Harry Randan only received the intelligence 
with a laugh, and an observation not very 
complimentary to Mr. Fribble's reputation for 
telling truth. 

" I shall believe that, old fellow, when I 
see her with you." 

"Will you com§ to the opera to-morrow 
evening?" 

" Yes ! to laugh at your disappointment." 

" What will you bet, Bandan ? Will you 
lay a dozen of champagne, she's not at the 
opera with me to-morrow evening?" 
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" Will you bet five pounds?" 

"Done!" 

"Done I" 

« 

Fribble communicated his good fortune to 
all his intimates, and as not one believed hin), 
a good many bets were made on the subject, 
and Mr. Fribble *' stood to win" neariy a 
hundred pounds. 

On the morrow evening, very much to the 
astonishment of a knot of young men, who 
had assembled on purpose to enjoy their 
triumph, and have a good laugh at "tha^t 
muff's disappointment,'' Mr. Fribble actually 
appeared in the dress circle at the opera with 
Miriam, who had made a ravishing toilet, and, 
as she sat in a much more prominent place 
than she had occupied at the theatre, excited 
a great deal more observation. By a singular 
coincidence, in a boz at qo great distance, sat 
Lady Augusta Welbome, Lady Veneer, ^and 
Mr. Covert. The performance this evening, 
consisted of a new opera, founded on a stirring 
romance by Dumas fih^ called La Dame aiix 
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CamSltas^ wHcli had triumphed over the op- 
position raised against it on the score of its 
impropriety, and consequent risk to the morals 
of the aristocracy I For the benefit of any 
unsophisticated reader, we may add that the 
opera was called La Traviata^ or, " The Lost 
One." 

Between the acts, IVIiriam, leaning on Mr. 
Fribble's arm, passed Lady Augusta Welbome 
and Lady Veneer, attended by Mr. Covert. 
Lady Veneer darted a look of ineffable scorn 
aud contempt at Miriam; Lady Augosta 
looked straight before her, but Miriam noticed 
that she gathered up the folds of her dress, 
lest her ladyship's garments should acci- 
dentally touch those of the young person. 
Mr. Covert looked after Miriam with a gaze 
of unmitigated astonishment. 

"Did — did you see that creature V^ said 
Lady Veneer, with sparkling eyes, and tones 
of voice which plainly betrayed her gratifica- 
tion, at what she considered the proof of 
Miriam's degradation. 
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" Yes, your ladyship/' replied Mr. Covert. 

" Well, then, you see I was quite right in 
my first estimate of her character. I am 
seldom wrong indeed. Did I not say she was 
a mere adventuress; that her object in in- 
veigling the infatuated young man, your 
cousin, was selfish aggrandisement? You 
would have it, that her feelings were inter- 
ested in Mr. Lindor. I knew better." 

" Her conduct this evening is inexplicable 
to me," said Mr. Covert, who was really 
puzzled by the unexpected appearance of 
Miriam at the opera. 

^^ It is not at all inexplicable to me," said 
Lady Veneer, delighted to have the oppor- 
tunity of vindicating her superior judgment, 
and putting Mr. Covert in the wrong. ** If 
she loves Mr. Lindor, what is she doing at 
the opera with another man ? These sort of 
women are incapable of real attachment. 
She evidently cares nothing for your cousin, 
fio that all her pretended delicacy and dis- 

VOL. II. M 
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interesteduess are but so much clever acting, to 
enable her to make better terms." 

^^ I begin to think your ladyship is light^'' 
said Covert. 

"Of course I am/' replied Lady Veneer. 
'^ It would be odd indeed, with my experience, 
if I could be mistaken." 

*^At any rate," added Mr. Covert, ^'we 
may look on the business as settled. When 
my cousin is informed of her appearance at 
the opera this evening, with only one eom- 
panion-^'a young gentleman--This infatuation 
must cease." 

^ It is to be hoped so," said Lady Veneer, 
with a virtuous toss of her head, which wm 
rightly inteq)reted by Mir. Covert to meiw, 
^^ Let me hear no more on su^h an exceedingly 
improper subject." 

But though Covert hod judged it wise <o 
flatter Lady Veneer, by professing to agroe 
with her explanation of Miriam's conduet, he 
was still puzzled, and took the earliest opporT 
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tunity of mining with tl^e young wien who 
were watching Miriam, and di8cuj3$ing htpv 
appearance with Fribble. 

"By Jovpl Lpvejoy, who'4 have titought 
of that muff, Fribble, carrying off $uch a 
priae?" 

" Not such a muff either, ££).udan. He'^i 
contrived to let tne in for a poaey. I betted he 
wouldn't hvm^ Gerald lindor's ch^re aiim tp 
the opera to-night, and you sep I'm wld^" 

"You don't miea^ it! Why, lipw, I inade- 
a bet on thsi same 9ubject — >iaine wa9 puly a 
fiddle, tQ be sure — a»d heme's Philander, wd 
Loosefish, and Mohock, s^d Pamper, o^md a lot 
sdore, all in the same boat. Well, that's some 
comfort. The more the merrier. J'l^ not 
ilUnatured, but I lijk<e sympathy in sufQ^ring." 

" It's not thft tin I mind," i^^id another ; 

^^it's being sold by such a spoon as that 

fellah Fribbl^. I thought the girl had n^pre 

te4»te than tp prefer him to such a splemdid 

looking fellah as Gerald Lindon Wpnder 

how the dopse sh^ got Gerald out of the 

M 2 
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way? Eemember the night I saw them at 
the Haymarket. He looked like a jealous 
customer." 

" Ah, that's the best of it. When the cat's 
away, the mice will play." 

" Come, Philander, tell us what you know 
about the matter." 

" Gerald Lindor is not likely to trouble 
them. He's confined by his governor down 
at Lindor Hall." 

" Ha 1 ha 1 a likely story that." 

" Likely or not, it's true. Gerald Lindor 
is not twenty-one, and two doctors have certi- 
fied that he is non compos J* 

" Very probable. I always thought he was 
a little cracked." 

" Absurd ! " " You don't say so." " How 
do you know." " I've seen nothing of it in 
the papers." "Philander is selling us." 
" That's it ; one never knows whether Phil- 
ander is serious or joking ; he always keeps a 
grave face." 

iTiese, and sundiy Buxular remarks, evinced 
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the sensation caused by this piece of intelli- 
gence. 

"Fact, upon my honor/' said Philander. 
" The way I came to know it — " 

" Ah, yes ; let*s hear that." 

"Well, by the following coincidence. My 
medical man, Doctor Askew, is one of the 
doctors now attending Gerald Lindor at his 
father's place, down at Littleton. I met him 
by chance as he was starting for Lindor Hall, 
and I've heard from him several times since. 
He says Gerald's very excited, and it may 
turn out a bad case." 

The above is a sample of the conversation, 
in which another listener besides Covert was 
interested. This was Downey, who had 
missed Gerald for some time back, and heard 
nothing save that he had started suddenly 
for the country* on receipt of a telegram 
announcing the dangerous illness of his 
father. Downey knew Miriam, to whom he 
had been introduced by Gerald. He was 
astonished to see her at the opera with 
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Fribble, and he was now inexpi'^ssibly 
shocked at hearing of Gerald's confinement 
under the charge of lunacy. Ciertain that 
Gerald and Miriam were being Victimized by 
some conspiracy, his resolution was taken at 
once, to see and Speak with Miriam. The box 
in which Miriam sat was full. It was im- 
possible to get near her, till the close of the 
opera. Fearing that she might elude him in 
tiie crowd, Downey took his station near the 
door. At length, when he had almoist d^ban- 
doned the hope of intercepting thetn, he saw 
Miriam approach, still leaning oh Fribbte'« 
arm. It was not a time for ceremony. Dow- 
ney got near enough to address her in an 
under tone. 

" "What is the meaning of this ? Are yott 
aware that Gerald is confined as a lunatic at 
LindorHall?'' 

In the deep blush succeeded by the absence 
of all color in Miriam's face. Save whelre she 
had again applied carmine to hfer dieeks, 
Downey read, as he supposed, shame^ self- 
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reproach, and confusion at an unexpected 
piece of intelligence. 

"You did not know it/' lie continued. 
" But still your conduct is inexplicable. You 
at the opera in Gerald's absence in fiill dress^ 
and under the care of a g^itleman ! But 
perhaps he is some relative ? " 

" Sir," said Fribble, who had grown impa- 
tient of this interference ; ** you seem not to 
be aware that this lady is under my protec- 
tion." 

Downey gave the fop a look of great con- 
tempt, and then continued to Miriam— 

" Excuse me, this is no time for ceremony. 
Explain— I can hardly beUeve my own eyes. 
You know Gerald and I are like brothers. I 
have only heard this evening by the merest 
^ax^cident of his confinement. I start to-morrow 
fer Lindor Hall. Shall I tell him what I 
have seen ? '' 

" Yes," replied Miriam^ 

" Have you no message, no explanation, 
nothing ? " 
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Miriam trembled violently, but still con- 
trolled Herself sufficiently to say in a hurried 
and broken voice — 

" You will see — Gerald, — I mean Mr, 
Jjindor — You will tell him — what you have 
seen. — I wish it. " 

She averted her head and allowed Fribble 
to lead her towards a Hansom which had bfeen 
hailed for him. Downey followed her. 

" Good Heavens, Miriam ! " exclaimed the 
honest fellow ; " What does this mean ? 
Mr. lAndorX Have you and Gerald quar- 
reled ? Tell me : as Gerald's friend I insist 
upon knowing. Who is this person who pro- 
fesses the right to protect you? You are 
tricked. This is some horrible conspiracy. 
Take my arm, Miriam, I will see you home.'* 

Miriam had now got into the cab, and 
Downey would have followed her, but was 
pulled back by the coat-skirts by Fribble. 

" How dare you, Sir? This is my cab, and 
this lady is under my protection." 

" Stand off ! " cried Downey, clenching his 
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fist. '^ You are a Kar ! I am this lady's only 
jEdeud here, in the absence of Mr, Gerald 
Lindor/' 

'* Come, Cabby, drive on. You mustn't stop 
here blocking^ up the line," said a policeman. 

A crowd had formed round Fribble and 
Downey, who were struggling as to who should 
enter the cab. 

" Hurrah, here's a game," cried a little boy. 
'* Them two gentlemen is a fightin' for the 
same lady, and she don't know which she be- 
longs to." 

"Now then, Cabby, are you agoing to 
drive on with your fare ? " growled the po- 
liceman. 

To this urgent repetition of an order given 
by a man dressed in a little brief authority , the 
cabman, feeling aggrieved, expostulated in 
that choice specimen of the vernacular pecu- 
liar to his tribe, accompanying his words with 
much action. 

" Now vot am I to do ? That there gen- 

leman," said Jehu, pointing with his whip 

M 5 
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to Mr. Fribble, " says lie Mted me fast ; that 
there genleman sayd contrary, as thte here geti- 
leman's a liar, and that he belongs to the lady. 
The lady herself don't say nothlrik. 'Ow Am I , 
to drive on ven I han't gdt *my fkre, Attd kWt 
been rekvested to drive noVer6d ? Tftis 'ere 
seetos to me a case for the judgment of Solo- 
mon, or the interwention of the S^etrit-rap-* 
pers. Settle it atweeti yfer." 

" I brought the lady here and I ishall take 
her away," cried FribMe. 

" Miss Groves — ^Miriam, do you h^air ihh ? 
Is this your wi&h ? " said IDoWiiey. 

" Yes, this gentleman i6 Yny pf 6tect6t," feaid 
Miriam, pointing to Fribble. 

" Now, Sir, by your leaVe," s&id th6 cab- 
man ; " the lady '^s sj^oke tip <{iAte compf ena- 
ble to them as ain't deaf." 

Still the chivalrous BoWneiy "^rdfuld •ndt give 
way. He had mai*ked Miriam's qtfiveriti^ lip 
and excited manner, and felt certtiin that Hh6 
was acting against the dictates ofheJl" 6'wti con- 
Science. 
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" 1 «liall have to take you into custody, Sir," 
said the policemati " if you persist in stopping 
the cab*" 

" Hwe, policeflian/* ireplied Downey ; " take 
that man into custody, I give him in charge, 
I accuse him of abduction. 

"Well, if *his donH beat cook-fightiag, 
Jim," remarked the cabman to a waterman. 
. " 1 canH take him. Sir," said the policeman. 
"You heard the lady say he was her pro- 
tector." 

" Stop the cab, policeman,'' reiterated Dow- 
ney. " It's a base conspiracy. Here is a sove- 
reign fiwr you, if you stop the cab and take that 
person into custody." 

" I can't interfere. Sir," said the man very 
respectfully, whose conscience would not 
allow him to take a bribe offered so openly ! 

" He's mad or drunk," cried Fribble, as he 
Btepped triumphantly into the Hansom, after 

■ 

telling the man where to drive. 

** Miriam, Miriam, am I to tell Gerild 
this?" said DoWney. 
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Miriam held in her hand a letter which she 
had taken from, and returned to lier pockety 
several times within the minute. In reply to 
Downey's question, she now put the letter hur • 
riedly into his hand, as she leaned forward and 
said, 

" Give him this, and tell him all you have 
seen — tell him all. Say that I am — 
what you see — and — tell — tell Gerald — 
to — to forget me as a vile — wicked — 
worthless wretch." 

With these words, gasped rather than spo- 
ken, Miriam threw herself back in the vehicle, 
the cabman flourished his whip about the 
horse's ears, the wheels revolved, and Downey 
who had clung to the cab till the last mo- 
ment, would have been thrown to the ground, 
but for the friendly arm of the policeman. 

Amid the confusion of sounds and above 
the rattle of wheels in that crowded thorough- 
fare, was heard distinctly a long, loud, shrill 
peal of unnatural, hysterical laughter. Dow- 
ney stood as if he had been petrified — ^that 
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laugli ringiiig in hia ears and seeming to curdle 
his blood. , He was only restored to a con- 
sciousness of his situation, and the necessity 
of taking some prompt Ime of action, by the 
policeman touching him on the shoulder, and 
giving him that strictly professional piece of 
advice, so characteristic of the force, viz., to 
" move on I " 

Thrusting Miriam's letter mechanically into 
his pocket, Downey took the policeman's ad- 
vice and— moved on ! 
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CHAPTER ill. 



The first thing Downey did, was to call at 
Miriam's lodgings, hoping to learn that she 
had returned. He found Miss Tomlins in 
great confusion and anxiety, at Miriam's 
strange and unaccountable absence from home. 
Downey said nothing to her about the scene 
at the opera. He professed that his visit was 
for Gerald. Thence he went to the Bow- 
street police-station, and made a deposition of 
all that he knew of the affair, stating his be- 
lief that Gerald and Miriam were the victims 
of a conspiracy, and that Gerald had been 



a^cn^ed of Madaess, t^erelj as a pl*etext to get 
Mtn oat of the way. The next mbmittg he 
, 6d.lled aga^in on Mifts Tomliils, on his way to 
the f addington Sfcation, and found lier seriairs- 
ly felat^ified ; Miriam had not yet retu"med. 
While he wis taMtig to Mtsd Tomliiis, Mn 
Covert ealied. On hearing him annonnced^ a 
stidden idea seemed to flash through Dotvney'ft 
brain* He got up aAid pretended to be in- 
tently absorbed in one of the pictures, repre- 
senting the cheerfiil igiiibjeet of ^ missicAiiiiry 
killed by savages. His . back bfeing tovratdfe 
the door, he was not recognized by Mr. Covert 
as he entered. Mr. GoVert iiaformed Miss 
iMmliiis, with a great affectation of •disferesfe, 
that he had called in conse^tteilce of seeing 
Miriam last night at tbe op^a, with a young 
gentleman. At this iirfortnation Miss Tom- 
Hns' bosom began to heave, «thd she raised 
ber eyes and bandft in token of astonish- 
ment. In reply to ber question, who was the 
gentleman ? Mr. Covert ealid that fee hsiA heard 
his name inbidentally m^ntion^^ it Was 
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Fribble. Had Miriam left the house in hia 
company? No, Miss Tomlins said, Miriam 
had never received any gentleman but himself ; 
she had left the house last evening alone» 
Mr. Covert remarked that this circumstance 
looked bad, and as if Miriam had a clandes- 
tine acquaintance. Miss Tomlins admitted 
that Miriam had received a good many letters, 
all addressed in the same hand-writing, and 
that she had got one the day before yesterday ; 
but the good lady would listen to no insinua- 
tions against Miriam's character. Miriam 
might have been betrayed into an ambuscade, 
or have met with an accident, but she would 
stake her life on her virtue. Mr. Covert, with 
a hypocritical sigh, hoped it would turn out 
all right. In reply to Miss Tomlins' question, 
he assured her that he had not the slightest 
knowledge of where Miriam then was, or of 
her intention to visit the opera, which was 
true. 

^^ I was in great hopes" said Miss Tomlins, 
with the tears in her eyes, " that you knew 
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sometliing about tlie dear girl, as you are the 
only gentleman she has seen since Mr. Lin- 
dor's departure. As you used to come so 
often, and spend so much time in talking to 
her, T naturally thought of you first in con- 
nection with her absence." 

No sooner had Miss Tomlins said this, than 
Downey turned round and said, abruptly, 
" You and I have met before, Mr. Covert." 

Mr. Covert never forgot a face. He recog- 
nized, Downey in an instant ; but as his pre- 
sence somewhat disconcerted him, he wished 
to gain time, so he pretended at first not to 
know him. 

" It is possible, sir," he said, still looking 
at Downey as at a perfect stranger. 

" Can I assist your recollection? It was at 
Oxford, sir," said Downey. 

" Oh, ah I yes, Mr. Downey," said Covert, 
holding out his hand. " I remember you now. 
You have grown so tall and stout, and your 
personal appearance has so much improved, 
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Mr. Downey, that I really did not recollect 
my old coll^«e friend." 

Downey had always disliked and mistrusted 
Oovfert, and had often warned the too-confiding 
G^ald against the pretisnded amity of his 
artful cousin. He had seen Covert on the 
pfeviotis evening listening to the chatter of 
the young men, and had thought nothing of 
it at the time, as his own mind was pre-oceu- 
pied in ttying to account for Miriam's pre- 
senile ; but what he had now learnt from the 
conversation just reported, of Covert's fre-* 
quent vMts to Miriam, taken in connection 
with Mr. Covert's evident desire to prejudice 
Miss Tomlins against her, assisted to confirm 
Downey's stispicions, that Covert waA at the 
bottom of the conapiracy, which be now felt 
certain was on foot, to prove Gerald insane, 
and separate him from Miriam. Downey's 
nature was frank and candid to a lault. H.e 
almost always spoke on the impuLie of the mo- 
ment. In the pres^it instance he could not re^ 
strain his sentiments, nor hide the indignation 
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he felt against Covert, though it might have 
been infinitely better for Gerald, could he have 
dottfe So. He would not touch Mr. Covert's 
hand, as he replied : 

" We were acquaintances at the University. 
We were never ^r^efo I" 

Mr. Covert seeing that Downey was dis- 
posed to quatrel, was about to take a hasty 
leave. When the latter prevented him by say- 
ing: 

'* Mr. Covert, to be plain with you, I don't 
believe you when you say, that you don't 
know where Miss Groves is. You halve cbm- 
plimented toe on the itnprovement in my per- 
sonal appearance since we were at collie* 

I am sorry I cannot compliment you on yout 

* 

improvement in any Way, though there was 
gteit room for it. ' 

Mr. Covert bowed with mock politeness, as 
he replied : 

" I cannot compliment you on your Twfan- 
ner^^ Mr. Downey. You give me the lie di- 
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rect, knowing well that my sacred calling pro- 
hibits retaliation." 

" Your sacred calling !" said Downey, with 
great contempt. " You forget that night of 
the wine-party in Gerald Lindor's rooms, 
when under the influence of wine you forgot 
your usual hypocrisy^ and uttered your real 
convictions relative to this sacred calling." 

Mr. Covert, in spite of his assurance, winced 
at this reminder. Downey pursued his ad- 
vantage with the same impetuosity. 

" It was you, sir, who informed the Master 
of the College, that Gerald was the author of 
the pamphlet which you first incited him to 
write and publish, proving yourself in this a 
double traitor, for you, among the rest, had 
promised secresy as to the authorship of the 
pamphlet. You are evidently bent upon ruin- 
ing Gerald. You were at the opera last night ; 
now I find you here ; and as this lady has 
just informed me, you have been in the habit 
of paying fi-equent and lengthened visits to 
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Miriam during Gerald's absence, I am sure 
you are at the bottom of my friend's confine- 
ment at Lindor Hall, and it is you who have 
planned this abduction of Miriam." 

" Upon my honor, I know nothing about 
the disappearance of Miss Groves— " 

" Your honor !" interrupted Downey. " But 
you shall be unmasked, sir. I am just start- 
ing for Lindor Hall. Gerald shall be set at 
liberty if there be law in England, and then 
tremble at the vengeance of the man you have 
so cruelly wronged and injured I" 

So saying, Downey bade a hurried adieu to 
Miss Tomlins, and hastened from the house to 
be in time for the train. For a moment the 
threat implied in his words, seemed to take 
full eflFect on Mr. Covert, as though the idea 
of Gerald's vengeance struck him then for the 
first time. His eye quailed before the manly 
and honest indignation of Downey, and it was 
gome minutes after his departure, before Mr. 
Covert ventured to look up from the carpet, 
and cast a stealthy glance at Miss Tomlins. 
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Eecovering his presence of mind^ he had begun 
to justify himself with his u^ial craft, but he 
soon perceived that Miss Tomlius was ia m^ 
a state of excitement caused by her an:i^iet7 
about Miriam, and this sudden and unexpected 
attack on such a worthy and respectable 
clergyman, as she had hitherto believed Mr. 
Covert to be, th3>t she was quite incapable of 
thinking connectedly, or speaking coh^eptly, 
Mr. Covert therefore departed without fnrtheir 
ceremony, congratulating himself that m his 
object with respect to the separatiQp q£ 
Miriam and Gerald had been achieved, it was 
of no further consequence what Miss Tpmlins 
thought of him* 

That afternoon, Downey had m interview 
with Six Thomas Lindor, a^nd persisted in 
seeing Gerald. The Bwonet refused^ and 
high words ensued. Downey then (ii4 whftt 
lie should have done at first. He called on 
Dr. Stedman whom he knew to be friendly ta 
Gerald, and made him acquainted with afl 
the facts of the case* The worthy physicim 
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was greatlyf shocked, when he heard that 
Gerald (at whose hirth he had assiisted) had 
been actually confined at the Hall three weeks 
on the chaise of lunacy. He Ipst not a ^^0'r 
ment in acconipanyiqg DowBey to §wr 
Thomas, whom he threatened wi,th a visit 
from one of the CWmissioners of Lunacy, un- 
less Gerald was immediately set ^t liberty; 
Dr. Askew had been recalled to liondon, a^d 
Doctor Mainehance evideatjy trembled at the 
prospect of a judicial enquiry, wid advised Sir 
Thomas to yield the pqint. The Baroneit 
bowever, S)lp?oi^ iu his belief that the minority 
of his son would carry him successfully 
through an appeal to law, still remained okr 
dttrate. 

" Very well, Silp Thomas, I will write to thft 
Commissioners of Lwacy/* 

At the Qritipal moment when Dr. Stedman 
mA Downey w^ere about to withdraw re-^ 
luotaaitly, the Baronet received a note from 
Covert, who had pondered over his interview 
wibh Downey^ and fearing the latter might be 
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as good as Ms word, had written to counsel 
Gerald's immediate release. " You need 
not fear/' wrote Covert, " Gerald's meeting 
Miriam, for the bird has flown," and then he 
briefly recounted Miriam's appearance at the 
opera with Fribble. 

It was the Baronet's obstinacy alone, which 
had lead him to turn a deaf ear to the repre- 
sentations of Doctor Stedman, * that further 
confinement working on Gerald's excited 
temperament might end in madness.' 8ir 
Thomas did not want to drive his son mad, 
and the letter of Covert afforded him a 
plausible excuse for yielding the point. Per- 
haps his conscience may have suggested mis- 
givings as to whether the confinement had 
not already wrought mischief to his son's 
mental condition, independently of the separa- 
tion fi^om Miriam. Whether he was right in 
this, the sequel of our tale must show. Cer- 
tain it is, that if not yet mad, Gerald was 
much nearer madness, than at the commence- 
ment of his confinement. In spite of his faith 
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In Miriam, and the conviction that in a few 
months he mi^st be set at liberty, the depriva- 
tion of freedom, the irritation proceeding from 
his interviews with the mad doctors^ and above 
all, the terrible suspense respecting Miriam, 
with whom he had not been allowed to com- 
municate, had combined to produce that fatal 
excitement, which so often terminates in men- 
tal aberration. 

*' Good God !" ejaculated the worthy- 
Doctor Stedman, when he stood in the pre- 
sence of Gerald, and beheld the young man 
pacing to and fro in the apartment, his hair 
disheveled, his dress disordered, his eyes 
pretematurally bright and staring, "am I 
indeed in time to save that noble intellect ?" 

The Doctor had warned Downey against the 
risk of acquainting Gerald abruptly with his 
bad tidings, and Downey had resolved to pro- 
ceed with all the requisite caution ; but it was 
impossible to elude in any way the eager en- 
quiries of Gerald, who after a hurried welcome 
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to his friend, kept continually repeating^ one 
word. 

^^ Miriam 9 Miriam^ Miriam f^ 

What a volume of questions was con- 
tained in this one word ! 

In vain did the kind hearted Doctor, and 
the loyal Downey, endeavour to pacify Gerald 
with information which fell short of the truth. 
With the keen instinct of a lover, he dis- 
covered that they had not told all, and as he 
was evidently enduring torture from suspense, 
Downey was at length obliged to confess, that 
they did not at present know exactly where 
Miriam was. Then question succeeded 
question, until with a trembling faltering 
voice Downey reluctantly divulged the main 
facts of the case. When Gerald heard that 
Miriam had been the night before at the 
opera with a stranger, he seized Downey, a 
man greatly his superior in size and strength, 
and shook him as if he had been a child. 
Then by a powerful eflfort of reason, mastering 
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his frenzy, he apologised and cried, "Go on, 
you saw her, you spoke with her. Tell me 
all. Tell me everything/' 

In vain did the compassionate Do Wney 
try to soften in Miriam's favour, the description 
of thieir interview. Gerald still repeated, 
" That is not all. Tell me all, I implore you. 
I demand it in the solemn name of Friend^ 
ship. Hide not one word from me." 

Thus conjured, Downey felt compelled to 
speak without reserve. When Gerald heard 
from the reluctant lips of his friend, the mes- 
sage which Miriam had sent, he cried out 
that it was a lie, and would have struck 
Downey, had he not been forcibly restrained. 
Suddenly Downey remembered .the letter 
which Miriam had given him for Gerald, and 
which till that instant, had entirely slipped his 
memory. He drew it from his pocket and 
handed it to Gerald. The latter seized the 
letter, recognized Miriam's hand-writing, tore 
it open, read it and fell to the floor as if he 
liad been shot I The open letter lay on the 

N 2 
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carpet. Eager to know what Miriam could 
tave written to produce such a terrible effect, 
Downey picked up the letter, and read the 
few lines of which it consisted. 

" Pardon me if you can. Forget me as 
Boon as possible. I have long deceived you. 
Unworthy and ashamed to meet your sight, 
I have determined to fly for ever to a foreign 
land, where I will change my name, so that 
no trace may remain of one who was once, 
but has ceased to be. Your Miriam." 

Fortunately medical assistance was prompt. 
Doctor Stedman at first expected that a long 
and severe illness was before Gerald, but to 
his surprise, he rallied and insisted upon 
starting that very night for London. As 
soon as consciousness had returned, he had 
exhibited the ascendancy of his intellectual 
and moral faculties, by asking Downey's 
pardon, which the good fellow granted at 
once, with the tears streaming fi'om his 
eyes. Gerald was now indeed the more 
composed of the two. He asked for Miriam's 
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note, (which they at first wished to keep fi^om 
him) read it over again calmly, showed it to 
Downey and then said "It is her writing, 
but if she were to swear she were false, I 
would not believe her. There is some horrible 
mystery at work here which we must unravel." 
This rationality contrasted with his previous 
fiiry, and absence of all self-control, astonished 
both Downey and Doctor Stedman. On their 
way to London, Downey made Gerald ac- 
quainted with all his suspicions respecting 
the share which Covert had in this black 
business. Gerald said hardly anything, but 
the expression on his features, the sternness of 
his eye, and the compression of his lips showed 
that he shared in Downey's convictions of his 
cousin's guilt, and that he was brooding over 
one idea — the determination to make Covert 
restore Miriam, or answer for her abduction 
with his life. Although terrified at the anti- 
cipation of what might be the results of this 
over-wrought feeling, Downey saw that in 
the present state of Gerald's mind, the idea of 
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revenge acted lite a necessary stimulus, an4 
was gratified to find that the rebound of the 
blow, had left his Mend capable of deliberate 
thought and prompt action. 

They arrived in London on the second 
morning after the fatal evening when Miriam 
disappeared, and still no tidings of her. 
Gerald, accompanied by Downey, went straight 
from his lodgings to the Earl of Belair's, and 
asked to see Covert. , 

He had anticipated Covert's refusal to see 
him, but this was not the latter's game. Aware 
that no complicity with Miriam's abduction 
could be proved against him, the wily im- 
poster saw that to shun an interview, would 
be to assume a consciousness of guilt. He 
therefore received his visitors as if he knew of 
no gr ound of complaint they had against him. 
To Downey's astonishment, and perhaps to 
Covert's also, although the latter's practised 
features showed no signs of surprise, Gerald 
throughout the interview, displayed a marked 
and unusual control over himself. He came 
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to the point at once, by asking in a calm 
voice — 

" Mn Covert, what has become of Miriam ?" 

Mr. Covert again protested that he was quite 
ignorant on the subject. 

" She has been tampered with/' replied 
Gerald. " Ladj Veneer and Ladjr Augusta 
Welbome have both been to see her in my 
absence. You have been calling almost every 
day, and remaining with her for hours. You 
are at the bottom of the plot. You and my 
father have conspired to keep me out of the 
way, that you might practise upon her. She 
has disappeared ; you know her hiding place. 
The police are already in search of her, she 
cannot long remain hidden. It is your in- 
terest to give her up at once." 

It was in vain for Covert to protest, that he 
did not know where Miriam was. He had 
gained such an evil reputation on the score of 
veracity, that now, when he actually spoke the 
truth, he was not believed. Besides he could 
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give no satisfactory account of his frequent 
visits to Miriam. 

In reply to Gerald's question : " What was 
your object in calling upon Miriam ?" he was 
obliged to admit that he had called in pur- 
suance of Sir Thomas Lindor's wishes, to 
arouse Miriam to a sense of her sinful con- 
nexion with Gerald. 

When he repeated that he knew nothing of 
her intention of going to the opera, nor where 
she was at present, Gerald flatly disbelieved 
him, and told him so. 

" Covert," said Gerald, his eyes emitting a 
strange brilliancy, but still maintaining his 
self-control, "I have already said that you 
and my father have conspired to get me 
out of the way. There is evidently a plot 
between him, you, and these two ladies, to 
drive Miriam from my protection and prevent 
our marriage. Now listen ; every engine shall 
be employed to discover Miriam. From her 
own lips I will learn the part you have played 
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in this criminal transaction, and if my strong 
suspicions be confirmed, that it is owing to 
your treachery, she has been goaded on to 
this step, there shall be a heavy reckoning 
between us." 



N 5 
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CHAPTER IV. 



SELF-DESTKUCTION IN FACT. 



" Ay, but to die, and go we know not where j 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod : and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 
To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world ; or to be worse than worst 
Of those, that lawless and inoertain thoughts 
Imagine howling I — t'is too horrible! 
The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ach, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death." Shakspbsb. 

Slowly dragged on the hours of that day, 
spent, by Gerald and Downey in walking 
about the streets, and returning often to the 
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house in the faint hope that Miriam might 
have come back during their absence. Downey- 
noticed with a shudder that whenever they 
passed a police station, Gerald would stop to 
read the melancholy papers, setting forth that 
a dead body had been found, and then under 
the headings of sex, age, height, &c., giving 
the particulars which might lead to the iden- 
tification of the remains. 

At length on returning for the sixth time to 
his lodgings, Gerald found a gentleman wait- 
to see him. He was a clergyman, and the 
moral antipodes of Mr. Covert. The Rev. 
Mr. Amcliffe was an independent minister, at 
whose chapel at Camden Town, Gerald and 
Miriam had been regular attendants. As I 
have already described this gentleman's cha- 
racter and personal appearance in detail, in a 
^previous work, I shall not detain the reader 
on these points.** 

The instant that Gerald beheld Mr. Am- 

♦ See **The CoBt of a Coronet," toI. iii. 
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cliflfe, he knew that he was the bearer of evil 
tidings. The expression of deep commisera- 
tion, and the tears which glistened in the good 
man's eyes, would have been sufficient to tell 
him this, independently of other tokens in 
the copious tears shed by Miss Tomlins, and 
the servant Martha. One glance of Gerald's 
keen eye informed him of these things. He 
tottered, and Downey who' supported him 
with his arm, thought he was about to 
swoon. The good, true-hearted fellow whis- 
pered to his firiend — 

" Gerald, bear it like a man," and having 
uttered these words in a voice husky and 
choking with his emotion, he turned aside, to 
dash the moisture from his own eyes. 

Gerald, mastering his feelings, walked up 
to Mr. Arncliffe, and made shift to get out these 
two words — 

" Miriam — deadf^ 

" My dear sir," said the old clergyman, 
taking Gerald's hand, and pressing it between 
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his own withered palms, " will you compose 
yourself? You have need of all your forti- 
tude/' 

" Is she dead ?" interrupted Gerald impa- 
tiently. " How cruel you all are/' he said 
piteously, looking round, " tell me the truth 
before my heart breaks." 

Mr. Amcliffe perceived that frankness 
would indeed be mercy, and replied : 

" Miriam is not dead — ^but — dying !" 

Everybody expected to see Gerald sink 
down overcome with his emotions. 

To their astonishment, he said : 

" And we linger here I Quick ! bring me 
to her ere it be too late." 

Not a word more was spoken. Gerald and 
Mr. Amcliffe got into one Hansom to save 
time. Downey and Miss TomUns followed in 
another. 

Miriam was dying in Charing Cross 
Hospital I 

This is what had taken place in the inter- 
val between Downey's interview with Miriam 
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at the opera, and the present crisis. Flushed 
with his triumph, and excited by his alterca- 
tion with Downey, Mr. Fribble had given the 
cabniriver directions to drive to a well-known 
tavern, where he intended to sup with Miriam. 
Little did he imagine the thoughts then pass-- 
ing through the mind of his companion, for 
Miriam had been bent on playing her part 
of gaiety to perfection, knowing that Gerald 
would hear of her appearance at the opera. 

The question naturally arises — how had she, 
with such an aching, breaking heart and whirl- 
ing brain, been able to look so beautiftil and 
calm,to respond to all Fribble's sm^U talk, and 
to assume that rdh of which the wise man has 
said, " Like a jewel in a swine's snout, so is a 
fair woman without discretion." How had 
she been able to support the undisguised con- 
tempt of Lady Veneer, and the gesture of 
aristocratic insolence by which her rival^ 
Lady Augusta Welbome, expressed her un- 
utterable disdain ? How had she been able 
to withstand the manly and touching appeal 
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of Gerald's most intiinate firiend — the honest 
Downey ? Was^ it her own individual, firm- 
ness of will to carry out her mistaken idea of 
duty, combined with that extraordinary capa- 
bility of enduring bodily and mesital torture, 
which her sex unites to such stainge and in- 
consistent Weakness ? No. Nature unassisted, 
could not have borne so terrible an ordeal. 
Something* was required to deaden thought, to 
place Miriam beyond the possibility of a mo- 
mentary weakness, which might, by alarming 
suspicion, have betrayed her purpose, and 
hindered its execution. Well aware of this, 
for the first time in her life, Miriam had re^ 
oourse to alcoholic stimulus. Previously to 
leaving home she had swallowed a strong 
dose of brandy as a precursor to a still more 
deadly potion, and though in her excited 
state, she seemed to drink it with impunity, 
it soon began to make itself felt on her sys- 
tem^ utterly unused to &timulants of any kind. 
At the opera on that eventful evening, 
Miriam had seemed to all observers, a woman 
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thorouglily enjoying the present moment. She 
had paid marked attention to the sad story 
of " Violetta" as the plot developed. No 
wonder, indeed, if even in her awful situation, 
her attention should be engrossed by a posi- 
tion in several respects so Uke her own. But, 
alas 1 the example of Violetta only confirmed 
her in her resolution. If she, a woman, 
whose sins had made her an outcast and 
pariah to the world, were capable of making 
so great a sacrifice for the man she loved, 
how much more ought she (Miriam), who had 
known no other love but that for Gerald, be 
capable of the greater sacrifice she meditated I 
So, falsely reasoned, or rather felt the un- 
happy Miriam, as she listened to the sweet 
sounds of the duet between Alfi'ed's father 
and Violetta : 

Gbsmokt. PuraSiccame UnAngelo, 

**Piire as is an angel, Heayen a daughter gave me ; 
If Alfred now refuses to return to home and welcome, 
The lov*d and loving jouth, whose wife she was t* have been, 
Will spurn my beauteous daughter, bringing woe where all 
should now be joj." 
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YiouBTTA. Dite AUa Oiovane, 

*' Say to this child of thine, so young and lovely, 
That one whose heart is sad, whose life is worthless. 
Whose soul one ray of good can only boast, 
Will sacrifice that ray to her, and then willdie.** 

Between tlie acts, Miriam appeared to chat 
tinconcemedly with Fribble, and to receive 
his compliments with pleasure. Again she 
roused the admiration of the gentlemen, 
and provoked the envy and jealousy of the 
women. Trust not to appearances. Such are 
the strange falsities which the world presents ! 
There is wisdom in the paradoxical advice : 
*^ Believe nothing of what you hear, and only 
half of what you see." 

But when the opera was over, and when 
there was no further need to seem gay, when 
the part had been played out, and Miriam's 
object achieved, then a reaction set in. Frib- 
ble made some enquiries respecting Downey, 
to elicit praises for his own courageous be- 
haviour in the dispute. Miriam was silent. 
Her heart was then far away. She was 
thinking of Gerald and what he would say or 
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do, when Downey told him all. Her com- 
panion, her present situation, where she was 
going to— every thing was forgotten, or un- 
heeded. She was partly recalled to conscious- 
ness, by the stoppage of the cab. Still ab- 
sent, and for the moment acting quitQ 
irresponsibly, Miriam mechanically allowed 
Mr. Fribble to hand her out of the cab, and 
lead her into the house. It was not till she 
found herself in a very handsome room, in 
which was a table laid out for refreshments, 
and heard Fribble giving orders for supper, 
that Miriam, with a great start, entirely re- 
covered her consciousness. 

" What is the meaning of this ? Where 
are we ?" she exclaimed sternly. 

" Private supper room," said Fribble. " I 
thought, of course, you'd prefer it^" 

"Who authorised you to bring me here, 
sir?" said Miriam, in a voice which startled 
the ptippy, although he tried to affect a tone 
of nonchalance in his reply. 

" Why, you, of course. That's a good one !" 
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," Never 1" replied Miriam, "and to prove 
it, I shall depart at once." 

" Nonsense !" returned Fribble. " What's 
the good you know, of going on like that ? 
You can't be in earnest. What's the use of 
chaffing a fellah like that, you know ?" 

" Stand aside, sir, and let me pass !" 

"Oh, come," exclaimed Fribble, "you 
can't be in earnest, you know. You can't 
really mean to go, without having supper. 
Didn't you say you were under my protec- 
tion, and didn't you get into the cab with me, 
when that other fellah wanted you to go with 
him?" 

" True," replied Miriam. " It is not your 
fault, Mr. Fribble, but I had no intention of 
remaining longer in your society. I promised 
to go to the opera with you. I have kept my 
word. Now we part." 

" Oh, nonsense 1" said Fribble. " Here's 
your letter, you know, making the appoint- 
ment. I haven't said one quarter of what I 
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want to say to you. You don't mean to make 
a fool of a fellah, eh ?" 

" I should 'find that difl&cult 1" said Miriam 
for even at that moment, the fellow's fatuity 
annoyed her. 

" Eh — what — I don't quite understand ?" 

" Mr. Fribble," said Miriam, "I have ful- 
filled all that I promised. I must now 
depart." 

" Not till you've had supper. I've ordered 
it." 

" I have no appetite. Stay, I feel thirsty ; 
I will take a glass of water." 

And while Fribble stood at a distance, en- 
deavouring to hide his growing perplexity, by 
trying the spring of his opera-hat, Miriam 
went to the table, poured some water jfrom a 
carafe into a tumbler, into which she emptied 
the contents of a small phial, which she had 
taken from her pocket, and then drained the 
mixture to the last drop. This was done un- 
observed by Fribble, who was still intently 
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occupied with his Gibus, At last he appeared 
to have made up his mind. A strange gleam 
in Miriam's eyes, and a peculiarity in her 
manner, which he had not before noticed, an- 
nounced that she was in earnest. 

Fribble thought it best to let her go. Stilly 
his reputation for gallantry was at stake, and 
he thought he should rise greatly in her esti- 
mation, if he pressed his suit a little more 
practically. He advanced to take her hand. 

" Not a step nearer, as you value your life," 
said Miriam, and she took a fork from the table, 
and held it like a dagger. 

Mr. Fribble attempted to laugh, as if he 
thought Miriam was joking ; but he suddenly 
grew very pale. At last he said : — 

" Oh 1 well, if you really do mean it. And 
— and — when — ^shall I have the pleasure of 
meeting you again ?" 

" Never I" answered Miriam. 

"Well, you know," said Fribble, after 
another turn at his Gibus, " this is very extra- 
ordinary conduct on your part. It's — ^not — 
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not — ^not at all — the — the thing, you know, to 
humbug a fellah like this." 

" Why have you been pestering me with 
your foolish letters ?" said Miriam. 

Mr. Fribble, as it began to dawn upon his 
dull brains, that Miriam was not in love with 
him, turned sulky. 

" Oh, it's no use going on like that, yod 
know. If youVe changed your mind, or--or 
don't see your way clear, can't you tell a fellah 
so at once. I suppose you prefer that other 
fellah, eh ?" 

"Mr. Fribble," said Miriam, "you must 
have had a very poor opinion of me, or you 
would not have insulted me, by writing such 
letters as you have done. You cannot com- 
plain if I have merely made a tool of you. 
Ton imagined that your foolish letters had at 
last produced some effect. You have been 
labouring under this delusion all the evening. 
I will be frank ; I have only read two of 
your letters. I do not love you, I do not de- 
test you, I do not even despise you very much 
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' — ^for you are young, and I suppose you know 
no better. You are simply altogether an ob- 
ject of utter indiflference to me. Except, as I 
bave said, in making you a tool, I have never 
given you a thought." 

Fribble used his Gibus so recklessly, that he 
broke the spring. 

"Oh, I see how it is,'' he said at last 
though his muddy mind waa far from compre- 
bending the true position. " And you dare to 
tell me. you have been making game of me-^ 
here, in this house — after being seen with me 
at the Opera, by Lovejoy, fiandan, Philander, 
and a lot more of my friends ? Oh, no 1 I am 
not such a muff as you think. I've cleared a 
hundred pounds by this night's business. Did 
you see all those young fellows looking at us, 
in the orchestra stalls and the pit ? I betted 
with a dozen of them, that you would come to 
the Opera with me this evening. Your repu- 
tation's gone, so you are a little too late with 
your virtuous airs.*' 

The inconsistency of human nature is pro*- 
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verbial. Thougli it was entirely Miriam's ob- 
ject to seem vile, she had never anticipated^ 
while planning half-distractedly her romantic 
sacrifice, the actual practical degradation 
of the reality. To be taunted as a guilty 
thing, by an immoral fool like Fribble, stung 
her to the quick. Her eyes flashed, she ad- 
vanced a step towards the offender. Then she 
stopped short, and with the haughty gesture 
of a queen, who will not wreak vengeance on 
a slave, she said contemptuously : — 

" Your triumph, sir, will be dearly bought. 
Gerald Lindor loves me. Hide yourself from 
his vengeance." 

^ "Pooh,'' said Fribble, "do you think I 
don't know he's in confinement as a madman, 
at Lindor Hall? Philander told me so." 

" This then accounts for your venturing to 
insult me," said Miriam. " 1 had at least 
given you credit for some share of animal 
courage, in braving the resentment of a man 
like Gerald Lindor. Go, sir, you are beneath 
contempt !" 
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*' Miss Groves/' said Fribble, " will you ex- 
plain what all this means ? for, hang me, if I 
can understand it at all. If you love Gerald 
Lindor, why have you come to the opera with 
me ? Why did you give the preference to me, 
when that other fellah, Downey wanted you to 
go with him T 

" I owe you no explanation, I shall give 
none." 

" Dash me, then, if I'll be made a — a cat's- 
paw like this. You shall either give me an 
explanation, or out of this room you don't 
stir." 

" Here," said Miriam, without noticing this 
empty threat, " countermand the supper ; pay 
for it." And she threw a purse on the table. 

Fribble would not take the purse. Awed 
by Miriam's determined manner, and glad of 
an excuse to eflfect a compromise, he offered 
to comply if she would resmne the purse. To 
this Miriam agreed. Fribble then went out, 
and satisfied the waiter. 

VOL. II. o 
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"Now/' said Miriam, "precede me down 
stairs/'. 

Fribble obeyed, 

"Now, sir," she said, when they were feirly 
in the street, " go jour way, and I will take 
the opposite direction." 

Seeing that Fribble still lingered, she 
added :— • 

" It is of very little consequence what use 
you make of your power to destroy my repu- 
tation — ^for — I shall be a corpse he/ore mom- 
tngV^ 

Fribble started back in horror ; the words 
" you're joking " died upon his lips. 

" Look 1" said Miriam, holding up the phial, 
which emitted a strange, pungent odour. 
"Away I leave me! or at the coroner's in- 
quest which will be held upon my body,, you 
may get into trouble." 

In an instant flashed across the brain of 
Fribble, all the terrible consequences of a cri- 
minal prosecution, and — ^independently of any 
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risk of conviQtioB for murder — ^the ruinous ex- 
posure wHch would be entailed hy the men- 
tion of his name, in connection with Miriam's 
death. Obeying the first impulse of his low 
moral developement, his selfish^ heartless na^ 
ture,. he fled away firom the woman to whom 
he had been proffering what he called " foz?e/' 
and left Miriam in the streets — to die. 

Miriam sat down on a door-step. She had 
begun to feel the effects of the poison. While 
the awful deed was yet to do, she had contem- 
plated dying in the streets, and being buried 
obscure and unknown — ^leaving no trace or 
due which might ever reach Gerald. Now^ 
that she actually felt within her system, the 
first effects of the poison ; now that the burn- 
ing internal sensation, and the throbbing 
brain, told her that the first process of that 
awful change had really begun, what a revul- 
sion of sentiment had taken place I The ap- 
proacVof death, dissipated the mists of error 
which had obscured her moral and mental 
viaion. That wHclL had formerly appeared 

2 
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to her in the light of a noble and sublime 
sacrifice, now appeared in its true colours — an 
Bct of mad folly, and a crime both to herself, 
and Gerald. Yes, now burst upon her in all 
its insupportable horror, the discovery that her 
suicide, besides being a crime, was a mistake ! 
Too late she recognised the solemn truth that 
**' all wickedness is folly." Now, she asked 
herself, how her death was really to -benefit 
Gerald ? Standing on the brink of the grave, 
fihe knew by the absorbing love she felt for 
Gerald, how deeply he must love her. And 
she, she had severed the link which united 
them ! What if, unable to support her loss, 
Gerald died, or went mad 1 Oh, fool ! fool I 
not to have thought of this possibility or pro- 
bability before I Now, she saw too clearly 
how she had been duped by Covert. And she 
was about to die, without seeing Gerald, with- 
out an opportunity of confessing her motive, 
and perhaps he would never know she had 
died for his sake — ^he would think her vile ! 
He might curse her memory. Now that her 
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liallucination was gone, like every other human 
being, Miriam desired that her posthumous 
fame should be unsullied by the breath of 
slander. Oh, what a guilty being was she, 
about to stand in the presence of her Maker, 
by her own act I The horror of these thoughts 
for a time overpowered the gradually increas- 
ing pangs of physical pain. 

Suddenly darted into Miriam's mind, the 
thought that even now perhaps it was not too 
late. Perhaps her life might still be saved 
by the resources of medical skill. The hope 
of living for Gerald, gave her temporary 
strength. She tottered to her feet, and made 
an attempt to walk, with some vague intention 
of seeking the nearest hospital. A policeman 
seeing her unsteady gait, accosted her. To 
him she seemed " only a drunken woman. 
Nothing more, bless you 1" Ye innocent 
young ladies, who may chance to read this 
page, ask your ^fast ' brothers, your respect- 
able papas. They will tell you, if they choose 
to tell you the truth, that this is one of the 
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moBt common of sights every evening, in the 
streets of the capital of the world 1 The 
policeman accosted this seemingly drunkai 
female, with that genial mixture of patronizing 
authority and satire, which characterizes the 
language of the guardians of the public 
peace, when in a good humour, towards fallen 
women. 

*' Had a drop too much, eh, Sukey ? Come, 
hold up, or I shall be obliged to take you to 
the station-house." 

Miriam, too faint and dizzy to support her- 
self without assistance, replied : 

" I am not intoxicated. I — " 

" No, no," said the man, laughing, " not 
intoxicated. Who said so? Only a little 
fresh ; slightly overcome with the night air. 
Come, if you can't stand no better than that, 
I shall have to send for a stretcher." 

Miriam's head fell upon the man's shoulder. 
Her beautiful face was upturned, white and 
ghastly in the gas light, as she faintly mur- 
mured : 
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" 0, save me ! I have swallowed poison I " 

The man started, and looked closer. He 

was the same policeman who had ordered the 

cab to move on at the door of the opera-house, 

and he recognised Miriam. 
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CHAPTER V. 



I 
THE HOSPITAL, 



^ Kiss me ; — oh I thy Cps are cold ; 

Bound my neck thine arma enfold — 

Thej are soil, bat dull and dead ; 

And thj tears upon my head 

Bum like points of firpzen lead." 

Shellbt. 

All was done wHcti medical science and 
skill could suggest, to neutralize the effects of 
the strychnine which Miriam had swallowed. 
The stomach-pump was used, and the proper 
antidotes, emetics, decoctions of bark, and 
warm water, liberaUy applied, and with 
tolerable success, so far as counteracting the 
direct agency of the poison was concerned. 
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But the shock whidi Miriam's nervous system 
had undergone, the mental anguish of weeks, 
the complete prostration of physical strength^ 
caused by a long succession of days in which 
she hardly tasted food, combined to produce a 
general depression of the vital functions, which 
forbade all hopes of Miriam's recovery. She 
had been enabled to linger long enough for 
Gerald to see her. The stimulants by which 
exhausted nature was recruited had also re- 
stored her to consciousness, and she had 
expressed a wish to see the Rev. Mr. Amcliffe. 
To him she had confided briefly but intelligibly, 
the whole of the events of the past three 
weeks and upwards, her motives for her rash 
act, everything, in short, with which the 
reader is already acquainted. And, in order 
thatvher posthumous fame might be thoroughly 
cleared in the eyes of Gerald, she had, by the 
advice of the clergyman, signed a certificate 
drawn up by him, to this effect : 

" This is to certify, that my death is directly 

my own act. I have swallowed poison under 

o 5 
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a mistaken and lomantic impulse, induced 
thereto by the influence of representatkms 
made by tte ReT. Mr. Tovert, Lady Veneer, 
and Lady Augusta Welbome, that I have 
been living in sin with Gerald Lindor, and 
that my love has been injurious, and is destined 
to be still more injurious to his best interests, 
I have no reason to believe that Lady Veneer 
or Lady Augusta Welborne wished to cause 
my death ; but in these my last moments, as 
I hope for forgiveness of my Heavenly Father, 
I do now think, though I did not at the time, 
that Mr. Covert must have known of my in- 
tention to release Gerald by committing 
suicide. He came so often, and talked so 
long with me ; he was a witness of my agony 
when he said it was my duty to separate from 
Gerald ; so that I think he must have known I 
could not live without Gerald, and that when 
I declared I would never see my love again, 
I meant to kill myself, for Mr. CJovert 
commended my resolution, and did not enquire 
how I purposed carrying it into effect. 
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^ My motive in going with a certain gentle- 
man to the opera, was th^t Gerald might hear 
of it, and suppose me false to him, and so 
hate me, and forget me sooner. I wished him 
to believe that 1 had sailed to a foreign, far 
distant country, so that he might not be vexed, 
or inclined to pity and forgive me, think- 
ing me dead. I hereby solemnly declare 
that the letter I wrote to my beloved Gerald, 
the only man I ever loved, stating that I had 
deceived him, was a deliberate falsehood, and 
that the statement I made to Mr. Downey, at 
the door of the opera- honse, to the same 
effect, was also false, and that I die as I have 
lived, faithM to him. I bitterly regret my 
Bin and folly, now that it is too late, and I 
implore Gerald's pardon, and the mercy of 
God.'' 

Such was the communication of which the 
Eev. Mr. Amcli£k disclosed the brief outlines 
to Gerald, as they traversed the distance to 
Oharing Cross Hospital. 

Miriam, whom we saw so lately in all her 
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pride of health and beauty, was now lying 
pale and emaciated, her features distorted 
with pain, her hair cut close, to allow ice to 
be placed to her throbbing brain, her eyes 
sparkling with fever. Every instant she would 
ask the matron if Gerald had come. Her 
mind was partially wandering. 

" He will come. Oh I I know he will come. 
I have waited for him often — he never de- 
ceived me — Not yet — no, that is not his step 
' — I shall know his step — ^you will see. Ah I 
now he has come. Now I am sure of his 
step. He always runs up the stairs like 
that. He is at the door now ; " and such 
was the force of habit, that she put her 
hands up to her head to arrange her hair, 
and uttered an Exclamation of disappointment 
on finding it was gone. 

She was right; it was Gerald's step she 
had heard, and he at this moment entered the 
ward in which Miriam's bed was placed, at 
some distance from any other patient. Ger- 
ald's eyes wandered restlessly about, as he 



-H 
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passed rapidly on, looking for Miriam. It 
was no wonder if lie failed to recognize her. 

"Gerald, dear Gerald, I am here; won't 
you come to me ? " cried Miriam, as lie was 
passing her bed. 

Gerald started, looked in the direction from 
which these words came, saw the pallid ob- 
ject who had uttered them, threw his hands 
above his head, and uttered a cry of horror 
and anguish which thrilled the hearts of the 
listeners, Mr. Amcliffe, Downey, Miss Tom- 
lins, the doctor, and the matron. In another 
instant he was kneeling beside the bed, and 
Miriam had her arms about his neck, and was 
repeating again and again the words — 

" I am not false, dear Gerald, I never de- 
ceived you." 

" Hush, my own dear Miriam ; hush, or 
you will break my heart. I know all." 

"Ah, you love me still. Call me your 
dear Miriam again," she exclaimed. " It was 
false what I told Mr. Downey. I was mad, 
Gerald, mad I They made me mad amongst 
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them ; those fine ladies and that clergyman, 
your cousin. They said I was ruining you, 
but stay I wiU tell you aU ;" and she began 
recapitukting in a hurried, but sufficiently 
coherent and intelligible manner, the facts 

I 

she had already told to Mr. Amcliffe. 

Gerald listened without interruption, but 
the gnawing of his lip, the clenching of his 
hand, and Ihe wild light that glistened in his 
eyes, betrayed the emotions which were awa- 
kened, by this fearful tale of Miriam's wrong«, 
told by herself. But when Miriam came to 
describe Covert's frequent visits, his fake 
representations of friendship for his cousin, 
and the arguments by which he had worked 
her up to the conception of her fatal sacrifice ; 
when these clear proofs of the villain's trear 
chery were made manifest, by the eloquent 
words of his victim, looks of horror were 
exchanged amongst the bystanders, and Dow- 
ney, utterly regardless of the clergyman's 
presence, burst out into a deep malediction 
upon the arch-traitor. 
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"I knew it/' Tie exclaimed, '^tlie Yillain, 
the double-damojed villain Tiad you removed 
OQ purpose, Gerald ! " 

" Yes/' replied Gerald, " the idea of confi- 
ning me would never have entered my father's 
head but for him/' 

'' He worked on Miriam's feelings, knowing 
she would never survive separation. T call 
you all to witness," exclaimed Downey, " here, 
I proclaim this dying girl has "been murdered 
by Covert 1 " 

" But she shall not die I " cried Gerald. 
" Miriam, my dear Miriam, you will not die, 
you must not die and leave me. You -will 
live, Miriam, and I wUl proclaim you my 
wife at once. I will not wait till I am twen^ 
ty-five; my mother, were she alive, would 
release me from my promise. Yon will not 
die ; you cannot die ; say you wiH not die. We 
will be so happy— I have planned it alL Oh, 
doctor, Mr. Amcliffe, Downey, help me to 
save her ! ^' 
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Thus raved the lover. Alas I the bystand- 
ers could do nothing for Miriam. 

" my Miriam, my darling Miriam, how 
could you be deceived, how could you fall so 
easily into the snares of this fiend ? '* 

"My precious lamb," sobbed Miss Tom- 
lins, who was at the other side of Miriam's 
bed, " why did you not confide in me ? I 
had my misgivings of this smooth-faced mon- 
ster from the first." 

" I cannot tell, I don't know," said Miriam. 
The past few weeks seem like a dream to 
me. We were so happy, Gerald. Little did 
I think the last night we parted, we should 
meet like this. But when he spoke with such 
apparent sincerity, when he even wept as if 
in sympathy with my sufferings, and repre- 
sented our love as not only sinfiil but ruinous 
to you, and that / was the cause of your dis- 
agreement with your father, and the obstacle 
to your fixture happiness and prosperity, and 
when he showed me the letter written by 
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your father, dfeclaring that you should never 
be released till I had promised never to see 
you again, something seemed to give way 
here and here ;"— the dying girl indicated her 
head and heart — " my duty seemed so clear, 
and he told me to pray to God for counsel, 
how could I mistrust him I I suppose I went 
mad, for my conduct seems like madness, O I 
Gerald, Gerald, I had no right to die when 
you love me so," 

" You had no right under any circumstan- 
ces, to shorten your own life," said Mr. Am- 
cliflfe, in a tone of mild reproof. " But," he 
added, " your trials were grievous, and your 
repentance is sincere. Let us implore the 
Almighty Judge for pardon and forgiveness. 
Let us pray." 

All knelt, while the pastor, the good priest, 
the man who had not made his life one vain 
theological squabble, but who had tried to 
live up to his standard of religion — the man 
who had illustrated by his own conduct, his 
faith and trust in God — ofiFered up an extem- 
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pore prayer. He prayed that Grod would 
accept the repeatance of Miriam, that in his 
great mercy and loving-kindness, He would not 
remember her sin, balanced by so many exten- 
uating ckcumstances, her youth, the situation 
in which she had been placed, and her motives 
mistaken indeed,but disinterested. He prayed 
that God would take the poor erring lamb to 
himself, that her premature death might be 
her gain of Life Eternal ; and then he referred 
briefly to the bereaved Gerald, and prayed 
that God would give him strength to bear his 
heavy affliction, and turn his heart from all 
imchristian feelings of revenge or Tiatred 
against those who had injured him. 

What made the above supplication especial- 
ly affecting was, that it essentially ftdfilled the 
most exalted ideas of Prayer. It was no bril- 
liant galaxy of words uttered by an eloquent 
man before a large audience, where it is too 
painfully evident, that the speak^ is thinking 
of himself, and the impression he is makings 
It was the offering of a contrite heart, the 
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outpouring of a meek and humble spirit, pray- 
ing for Iiimself as well as the stricken souls 
by whom he is surrounded. It was the cry 
of the creature in affliction to his Creator : — 
^^ Have pity on us, O God, for thou hast made 
us weak I" Mr. Amcliffe used the simplest 
words — ^words which would have risen to the 
Ups of any ot his hearers, and his voice was 
ofiten broken and interrupted by sobs. It was 
iiobdeed Prater! and shed a comforting influence 
over all, with one exception — ^Gerald. He had 
knelt mechanically with the rest, but if he 
heard or understood the words, they made no 
impression on his heart Gerald was not 
resigned to lose Miriam, for less to forgive 
her destroyer. If Mr. Amcliffe perceived 
this, he knew human nature too well to press 
the subject fiufther at that moment. 

How Ishall I attempt to describe the sad 
scene, when they drew aside weeping, that the 
lovers might . take their last earlhly farewell. 
O woman's level woman's heart I woman's 
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unselfishness! Who has fathomed your depths ? 
What man is worthy of your inexhaustible trea-r' 
sures. The sternest nature would have melted 
to observe how Miriam, to the very last mani- 
fested the ruling passion — ^love for Gerald, 
and the strange pertinacity with which he 
clung to the illusion that she would still re- 
cover. 

" You will forgive Mm^ dear Gerald ; you 
will forgive all who have injured us. The good 
clergyman is right — ^yes, Gerald, something 
within tells me he is right. I shall die more 
contented if I know that I do not leave be- 
hind a legacy of revenge." 

Thus spoke the gentle one, imitating the ex- 
ample of Jesus, who on the Cross prayed for 
his enemies in these sublime words, " Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.'' 

"You will get well, dear Miriam. You 
will — ^you must !" groaned Gerald. " God 
cannot permit evil to triumph over good." 
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" No/' replied Mr. Arncliffe, solemnly '* He 
will not, but it is not here that we are to expect 
his final justice." 

The last coherent words that Miriam spoke 
were these — 

" 0, my Gerald — my Gerald! who will un-- 
der stand you when I am gone ?" 

Then she grew delirious, and mingled 
scenes and events, which had happened long 
ago, with those which were quite recent, in the 
most touching manner. Miss Tomlins, while 
the tears streamed down her cheeks, was oc- 
cupied in smoothing Miriam's pillow. 

"You are Lady Lindor," said the d3dng 
girl ; ^* I love you because you are so gentle 
and so good — all the cottagers say the same 
— not proud and haughty like Lady Veneer, 
and Lady Augusta Welborne. No — ^you can- 
not love Gerald so well as I do, though you are 
a lady. I saved his life — ^he said so — ^he Vras 
drowning in the lake. Yes, Lady Augusta, 
I would die for him — ^he taught me Latin and 
French — he loves to hear me sing. Yes, Lady 
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Augusta, Gerald loves me— you shaU not have 
him — I am to be Lady Lindor — ^when I am ac- 
complished. My beautifiil Gerald! — 'brave 
and good—" 

Then she lay for some time breathing 
heavily, though the doctor assured them she 
was not in pain. Suddenly she spoke again, 
in a natural and rational manner. It was the 
1^ flicker olihe expiring ligh.; 

" It is growing dark — oh ! so dark. Gerald, 
I dion't see you — ^where are you? Gerald I 
OeraUr— 

Miriam was dead I 

Her sufferings and sorrows were over, and 
the spirit had appealed from man, to the eter- 
nal justice of God. Let us fellow-sinners be 
gentle to her memory. 

" If she lov'd rashly, her life paid for wrong — 
A heayj price must all pay who thus err, 
In some shape ; let none think to fly the danger, 
For soon or late Love is his own avenger." 
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CHAPTER VL 



THE WONDBBFUb CHANGE. 

Let me beg the reader to suppose the lapse 
of nearly a year from dte moumfiil event nar- 
rated IB the last chapter, while I proceed to 
chronicle the position of the dramaiis personm 
preparatory to the termination of the story. 
We are all probably believers in the truth of 
the adage, which says, ^^Time works won- 
ders," yet few readers, I fancy, will be pre- 
pared for the great change time had appar* 
«itly worked in Gerald Lindor. . In a word, 
he was engaged to be married to Lady Au* 
gnsta Welbome! and what is still more 
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Strange, this engagement was said to have 
been ratified, within three months after Miriam's 
funeral. 

Let us mention here, that Miriam received 
Christian burial. Mr. Arncliflfe, being an inde- 
pendent minister, had soothed by the offices of 
religion, the last moments of Miriam, and had 
aided to reconcile the dying penitent with 
God. It was not likely that such a man, who 
rightly interpreted the forgiving spirit of 
Jesus, would have shrunk in obedience to 
popular prejudice, from administering the last 
sacred rites to the remains of Miriam, because 
in a moment of frenzy, she had lifted her hand 
against herself. The author would here ob- 
serve that he is well aware the law, 
which forbids religious sepulture to sui- 
ddes, is inspired by a pliilanthrophic mo- 
tive, viz., to deter human beings from 
so great a crime, by withholding that 
which is among the most tenacious of human 
solicitudes — ^in ancient as well as modem 
times — ^posthumous solemnities. But he con- 
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crives that the narrow spirit which thus pur- 
sues certain sins, even beyond the grave, is 
quite opposed to the charity of True Religion. 
Who are we, to limit the mercy of God, and 
decide what crimes He will or will not par- 
don ? There are many good clergymen in 
the Church of England whose consciences are 
sorely troubled, when they are compelled to 
refiisie the rites of sepulture in cases similar to 
the one described. What a mockery to refuse 
to pray over the corpse of Miriam, and to as- 
sure the friends, that the rich worldling, the 
pharisee, the hypocrite, the debauchee, are 
buried, " in sure and certain hope of the Re- 
surrection to eternal life !" 

A t the obsequies of Miriam, several specta- 
tors had remarked on the behaviour of the 
chief mourner. Gerald was calm and con- 
trolled, extraordinarily so, some said, even to 
the verge of stoicism. Perhaps his grief at 
Miriam's death, had destroyed his capability 
of sorrow. Certain it is, that he shed no tears 

VOL. II. P 
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at the grave, although Downey wept pro- 
fusely. 

Immediately after Miriam's death, a marked 
change was perceptible in Gerald's manner 
and conduct. He had been frank, genial, en- 
thusiastic to a fault. He was now cold and 
reserved, even to those with whom he had 
been most intimate. 

But his friendships and intimacies underwent 
an entire change, more properly speaking — a, 
revolution. He was reconciled with his father, 
whom he had .at first intended to prosecute, for 
illegal confinement. He avoided all his former 
connexions among the Chartist and Secularist 
parties; gave up Freeman and Anticant; 
wrote no more for " the Liberator ; " and when 
he spoke on politics and religion, repudiated 
his previous sentiments. He was now a daily 
visitor at the Earl of Belair's, and it soon 
became the current report, that the match 
which had been arranged between him and 
Lady Augusta when children, and which had 
been broken off by Gerald's latitudinarian 
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views in politics and religion, and libertinism, 
was now renewed ; and that at the expiration 
of a year from the death of Miriam, a young 
peasant-girl for whom Gerald had entertained 
a romantic in&tuation, he and Lady Augusta 
were to be united ; on which joyful occasion, 
Sir Thomas would vacate his seat in parlia- 
ment in f^ivour of his son: and it was pre- 
dieted that this gifted young man, eager to 
redeem mis-spent time, and recover the good 
opinion of society, would be as staunch a 
bulwark of the Conservative interest, as he 
had previously been of the reforming party. 

Such was the radical revolution whichi had 
taken place in Gerald's conduct, very much 
to the astonishment of all who knew him, 
either personally or indirectly. His old asso-* 
ciates among the Chartists and Secularistst 
were now as indignant against him as they 
had been loud in his praise. He was de- 
nounced in all the liberal papers as a rene- 
gade, a turn-coat, a time-server. And, in the 
same paragraph in which they accused him of 
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ratting from the cause of the people, it wag 
declared that he had never been sincere. His 
poem, full of noble sentiments in favbur of 
liberty, was repudiated and libeled as the 
work of a traitor and a spy. He was accused 
of having sold himself to the government. 
The very nature of the rewards which he was 
to receive for his perfidy, was specified in 
detail ; his approaching marriage with a peer's 
'daughter commented upon; and his future 
elevation to the peerage prophesied in " The 
Liberator " in the following passage : " This 
pretended friend, but real foe, of the people, 
this fickle admirer of abstract truth, political 
and religious freedom, has at length thrown 
off the mask with an abruptness which has 
astonished tliose who do not know how im- 
possible it is for honor and integrity to exist, 
in the midst of such corruption as the present. 

Gerald Lindor, the author of ' Paradise on 

« 

Earth,' the man, whose name might have gone 
down to posterity beside that of Cobbett, has 
been unable to resist the taint of self-interest 
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which distinguishes the upper and middle clas- 
ses, and has bartered his conscience and undjing 
feme, to bask in the sunshine of court smiles, 
and anticipate the proud distinction of en- 
circling his brows with a venal coronet !" 

The man, whom they had lauded as a hero, 
the man, who had endangered his life and 
future career, in fighting for the people's cause, 
was now held up as a warning instead of an 
example. Freeman, Anticant, and other 
leaders of the Chartist,* Socialist, and Re- 
publican parties, passed Gerald without greet- 
ing, some with glances of scorn and contempt, 
and what was most astonishing, Gerald, whom 
such treament would once have driven half- 
distracted, appeared calm and unmoved under 
all these attacks, and made no attempt at re- 
crimmation, or vindication of his conduct. 

Neither Downey nor the Rev. Mr. Arncliffe 
knew what to make of this sudden revolution 
in Gerald's conduct and opinions. The good 
clergyman had at first been delighted to ob- 
serve, as he thought, the fruit of his religious 
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connsel against malice and revenge. He had 
admired Gerald, when the latter announced 
that he intended to take no steps of any kind 
against his cousin Covert, but to leave him ta 
the tortures of his own conscience. But 
there is a wide difference l)etween for^veaess 
of our enemies, and courting the society of 
those whom we know to be traitors and 
hypocrites. No good man, however charit- 
able his disposition, can be blamed for avoiding 
intimacy with those whose habits of thought 
and action must revolt his feelings. Euri- 
pides has said, and Paul has quoted the 
Lying, " Eva ;mm™lea&n.' eolp. good 
manners." The truly virtuous may pity, but 
they cannot associate with the vicious. To 
do so would destroy all demarcation between 
right and wrong, virtue and vice. It is a 
spurious charity, a real hypocrisy, which 
professes to love all men eqtially. This is the 
truth inculcated in the proverb, " Woe unto 
you when all men speak well of you.'' When, 
therefore, Mr. Amcliffe saw Gerald not merely 
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forgiving Mr. Covert, but associating as if 
nothing had happened, with the man whom he 
knew to be virtually the murderer of Miriam, 
although no law could touch his guilt ; and 
when he became aware of the matrimonial 
engagement pending between Gerald and 
Lady Augusta, the good man sighed at con-- 
duct which appeared worldly and unfeeling. 

But the world — by which I mean the upper 
ten or fifty thousand — ^judged very diflferently 
from Mr. Arncliffe. Sir Thomas Lindor, 
though at first a little puzzled, was hearty in 
approval of his son's "re/brw;" and the Earl 
of Belair, the Bishop of Eiderdown, and 
other influential people, were now very much 
pleased with Gerald. The world — the re- 
«pectable, moral, fashionable world-which 
has a Procrustean method of fitting people 
into its conventional restraints ; the world, 
ever worshipping expediency; the world, 
which ijiever stamps its approval on any- 
thing really great or good, till time and 
experience have made it safe ; the world, which 
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when Gerald had really been acting conscien- 
tiously — repulsed him as a visionary, a mad- 
man, a libertine ; now that, in the opinion of 
his best Mends, he was repudiating without 
a reason the cause ot liberty, betraying a 
heartless indiflference to the memory of the 
woman who had died for him ; now that he 
was really acting like a knave or a fool — the 
world welcomed him with open arms I All 
that the world had seen in him before, was a 
man in direct opposition to its prejudices. 
All that the world recognized in him now, 
was a man accepting and acting in conformity 
with its prejudices. The former personage 
was to be hated, and crushed, if possible. 
The latter to be loved and cherished. Know- 
ing men of the world said, they had always 
thought Gerald would reform sooner or later. 
Gerald had flattered the world by recanting 
his errors in such a sudden and decisive man- 
ner. The world was not a little proud at 
having corrected such a superior, gifted, and 
promising young man. The world predicted 
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that Gerald would do great things, and be- 
come a great man, which meant, that he might 
get ribbons, and crosses, and orders, and large 
pensions, and many letters after his name, 
and become a very little man in a hi^h 
station, enjoying a large salary! Even his 
book, his naughty book, in which he had said 
hard things of " the powers that be," and time- ' 
honoured institutions, and everything vener- 
able and established, was now pardoned, and 
even read by the respectable and conservative 
world; and Gerald went into society, and 

m 

was feasted and caressed by — " The World." 

As for Lady Veneer and Lady Augusta, it 
is impossible to describe their delight, at the 
thorough and unexpected success which had 
attended their scheme to save Gerald, and 
" bring him back to his country, his father, 
and his God." They had heard an imperfect 
and erroneous account of Miriam's death, 
which had been described to them by Covert, 
as the result of an accident which had hap- 
pened to Miriam after leaving the opera, 

p 5 
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where, as the reader will remember, her 
appearance had been so misconstrued by 
both ladies. They still believed Miriam to 
have been a worthless, guilty woman, who 
had betrayed Gerald. Her death was con- 
venient, and could not be regretted. Of course 
no reference was ever made to her in Gerald's 
presence. They had no means of knowing 
the truth. To Lady Augusta, as well as to 
her aunt, it seemed very natural that Gerald 
should seek speedily to banish the recollection 
of a woman who had deceived him. Persons 
more discerning, and less interested, might 
have thought that even under these circum- 
stances, Gerald's forgetfiilness of Miriam was 
premature ; but this thought was not likely t6 
trouble that spoiled child of fashion. Lady 
Augusta Welbome. She found it extremely 
natural and proper that Gerald should seek a 
solace in her fascinating company. He was 
quiet, reserved, and occasionally very absent. 
That was to be expected, and would wear oflF 
with time. 
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The two men who were most astonished 
and disappointed at the great change in 
Gerald, were Downey and Covert. The first, 
l^ecause he loved Gerald, and his conduct 
seemed imfeeling and unnatural — wanting 
even in common decency to the memory of 
Miriam. The latter, because he hated Gerald, 
and his conduct was not only puzzling and 
unaccountable, but utterly subversive pf all 
Covert's plans of personal aggrandisement. 
Covert was almost in despair, as he beheld the 
utter failure of his expectations consequent on 
Miriam's death. Instead of Gerald being 
heart-broken, and dying naturaUy of grief, or 
abruptly by his own hand, as he could almost 
have sworn he would have done — Gerald was 
actually going into society, forgiving his ene- 
mies, never even hinting to him (Covert) how 
much or little he knew of his complicity in 
Miriam's death ; recanting his past social, re- 
ligious, andpoHtical errors— behaving m short, 
exactly as the world liked, and therefore 
exactly contrary to the manner in which he 
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had anticipated, Gerald Lindor would have 
behaved. 

But that which touched Covert nearest of 
all was, that Gerald was actually engaged to 
be married to Lady Augusta, and that he 
(Covert) had been the principal means of 
bringing this about, by getting rid of Miriam. 
Strange consummation of so much artful vil- 
lany I Had he but remained quiet, Miriam 
would now have been alive, and Grerald going 
on after the old fashion. In these reflections 
there was no remorse for his crime, but only 
the regret of a gamester who has played the 
wrong card. The monster gnashed his teeth 
with rage, as he thought how thoroughly he 
had outwitted himself, should this marriage 
really come oft ; and his dark soul began to 
hatch other plots to accomplish his grand 
purpose. Thus it is with crime ; one sin is 
almost certain to entail another, till the con- 
science becomes seared. Covert reverted to 
the thought of poison. He probably felt like 
Macbeth : 
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** I am in blood 
Stepp'd in so far, that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er:" 



But true to his principle of never doing any- 
thing directly contrary to law, and confining 
himself to iniquity which could not bring him 
within the grasp of justice, he determined to 
wait. Something might happen. He would 
not believe in Gerald's marriage with Lady 
Augusta, until he actually saw them at the 
altar. 

Gerald was now seen frequently riding out 
with Lady Augusta. He dined often at the 
Earl's, and spent his evenings there, quite like 
an accepted suitor. 0, Gerald, Gerald ! have 
you so soon forgotten that sad spectacle, pre- 
sented by Miriam dying in the hospital ? Has 
the echo of that voice calling thee as it were 
to follow to the spirit land — the voice of Mi- 
riam, even as she faded out of the world, 
dwelling on thy name, " Gerald, Gerald'' — 
have all these memories been so soon buried 
in oblivion ? It would seem so, or how other- 
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wise could you (ere yet the first aoniyersarjr 
of Miriam's sacrifice) sit and listen so calmljr 
to the platitudes of Ladj Augusta, and the 
insipidities of Lady Veneer, Strange . con- 
trast, indeed I these dull and pompous evenings 
at the Earl of Belair's, and the talk where the 
object seems to be, to dilute the smallest quan- 
tity of thought with the largest possible quan- 
tity of words : with the grand questions of 
human progress, discussed with the fiery 
Freeman, or the animated dialogues on mat- 
ters and things m general, with Downey ; or, 
though last, not least, with the artless simpli- 
city and. originality of Miriam's conversation, 
in the bower in the Hampstead Eoad. 

Lady Augusta Welbome was rather hlasee 
on the subject of her personal beauty. Thai 
she knew so well from daily inspection in her 
mirror, and from the many compUments of 
her large staff of admirers. Here she had 
supped so full of flattery, that unless the dish 
was most delicately seasoned, it failed to tempt 
her palled and fastidious appetite. If you 
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really wished to gratify Lady Augusta, and to 
find your way into her good graces for a fleet- 
ing period, your cue was to praise her intel- 
lect, to titillate her vanity, by giving her an 
opportunity of displaying her pedantry. For 
Lady Augusta set up for a bel esprit With 
her splendid education, and the time at her 
disposal, no wonder if she prided herself on 
the universality of her accomplishments, and 
the versatility of her fac^lties, especially of 
her conversational powers. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that, though brilliant, her 
ladyship was superficial, and about as compe^ 
tent to talk on any question which required 
earnest thought, as the Lady Constance Eaw-^ 
leigh, in Mr. D'Israeli's novel of Tancred, 
when she talked to Lord Montacute about 
" The Eevelations of Chaos" (The. Vestiges of 
Creation) as follows : 

*^ You must read the * Eevelations,' it is all 
explained. But what is most interesting, is 
the way in which . man has > been developed. 
You know, all is development. The princi- 
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pie 18 perpetually going on. First, there was 
nothing, then there was something; then — I 
forget the next — 1 think there were shells, 
then fishes ; then we came — ^let me see — did 
we come next ? never mind that, we 
came at last ; and the next change, there 
will be something very superior to us — 
something with wings. Ah I that's it, 
we were fishes, and I believe we shall be 
crows. Everything is proved— by geology, 
you know. You see exactly how everything 
is made ; how many worlds there have been ; 
how long they lasted ; what went before, and 
what comes next. We are a link in the chain, 
as inferior animals were that preceded us ; we 
in turn shall be inferior ; all that will remain 
©f us will be some relics in a new red sand- 
stone. Thjs is development. We had fins 
— we may have wings." 

No wonder that " Tancred grew silent and 
thoughtful," after this wonderful specimen of 
the scientific conversation of a woman of 
fashion I 
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" I was a fish, and I shall be a crow/' said 
Tancred to himself, when the hall door closed 
on him. "What a spiritual mistress! and 
yesterday for a moment, I almost dreamed of 
kneeling with her at the Holy Sepulchre I I 
must get out of this city as quickly as possible. 
I ctonot cope with its corruption." 

And now for a specimen of Lady Augusta's 
literary conversation. She was talking to 
Gerald about Byron, and following the fashion 
in running him down. " I never read Byron, 
I have dipped into him, but his irreligion and 
immorality are so gross, that I will venture to 
say he will soon be, if he is not now, pass6 
and forgotten. Besides the private character 
of the man was so detestable. His conduct 
to his wife was so shameful, and he was such a 
mere sensualist. His character 'was well 
summed up, in the words which Lady Caroline 
Lamb wrote in her diary, after being intro- 
duced to him. " Mad, bad, and dangerous to 
know." 

Lady Veneer looked from her niece to 
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Gerald, with an admiring glance which said 
"here be truths/' and then followed Lady 
Augusta's lead. " I have never read Byron's 
complete works and I never will. I have 
read all of Byron which any lady ought to 
read in Murray's hand-book. Give me Tup- 
per. There is poetry for you I His work* 
have come to forty- two editions. It is very 
gratifying to find there are so many right- 
thinking people still in this wicked world." 

Lady Augusta laughed. She could not 
share in her aunt's admiration for Tupper. 
" How can you talk of Tupper, Aunt, when 
there are such poets as Tennyson and Long- 
fellow. Apropos. Have you heard this ex- 
quisite piece ' Excelsior ?' It has been set to 
music. I have it." 

" Favour us with it, my Love," said Lady 
Veneer. Lady Augusta complied. After 
she had finished singing, Lady Veneer said : 

" It is certainly very pretty, and the senti- 
ment is very fine, although I don't exactly 
know what Excelsior means." 
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*' How absurd, Aunt/' said Lady Augusta, 
*' Excelsior means * still higher •/ and Wery 
pretty' and ' very fine/ are by no means ap- 
plicable. The idea is quite transcendental, 
quite sublime you know." 

" It may be so, my love, but I must confess 
though I have heard it sung, and read the 
words, I never could exactly understand 
what it meant." 

" Oh, Aunt, how prosaic you are I It is an 
allegory you know. The pilgrim is a good 
young man like Bunyan in the Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, and he is bent upon reaching Heaven, 
and so he gets higher, and higher, and still he 
is not satisfied." 

" But, my love, it was the act of a madman 
to go to the top of an Alpine mountain inp the 
middle of the night, and without his hat too, 
for so he is represented in the picture. I am 
not at all surprised that he was found frozen 
to death." 

Lady Augusta only replied to this criticism, 
by a peal of laughter. The author must con- 
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fess that he shares in Lady Veneer's practical 
view of the matter. In spite of his admira- 
tion of Longfellow as a poet, he never could 
see the beauty of this piece, in which, as it 
seems to him, the allegory is absurd, and the 
moral intended to be conveyed consequently, 
a failure. But it is a great favourite with the 
ladies. 

But why was Gerald mute ? A change in- 
deed has come over his spirit, when he can 
listen without caring to reply, to disparage- 
ment of Byron, once his favourite poet. 
Gerald I who once flew at cant as a bull 
charges at a red rag. courage of mediocrity ! 
Audacity of dulness ! Intrepidity of imbecility ! 
A Lady Augusta Welbome sitting in judg- 
ment upon Byron I A mite criticising a mega- 
therium ! " Pah, pah I Give me an ounce 
of civet, good apothecary. Sweeten my in^ 
agination," 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE LAST OBDEAL. 

Since his arrival at his twenty-first year^ 
Gerald had enjoyed an allowance of a 
thousand a year, and was now living in very 
handsome apartments in the Albany. On a 
certain morning, about six weeks previous to 
the first anniversary of Miriam's death, Gerald 
was sitting in a rich brocade dressing-gown, 
and slippers. Although it was twelve o'clock, 
the table was still covered with breakfast, 
which appeared to have been untasted, with 
the exception of a cup of coflfee, which Gerald- 
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was slowly drinking. The Times was lying 
on the table, but Gerald appeared occupied 
by his own thoughts, as he sat listlessly gazing 
on an oil painting which hung on the oppo- 
site wall. Was it the portrait of his affianced, 
Lady Augusta Welbome? No, the picture 
represented a beautiful girl of nineteen, clad in 
a jacket of crimson cashmere. In short, it 
was the portrait of Miriam as she has already 
been described in Book III. Chapter V. 
This portrait had been painted by an eminent 
artist, from a very perfect coloured photograph 
which had been taken of Miriam, in the pride 
of her youth, bloom, and happiness. The 
picture was marvellously like the original, and 
was executed with such skilfiil fidelity, that it 
offered a startling illusion of life. 

There was a knock at the door. The ser- 
vant announced Mi". Downey. Gkrald re- 
moved his eyes from the picture, and took the 
paper, jn which he affected to be deeply * ab- 
sorbed when his friend entered the room. It 
was easy to see from the meeting of the two 
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men, that they were not on the same familiar 
footing as they had been. 

^^ Will you have some breakfast, Downey ?** 
asked Gerald. 

" No, I thank you," replied Downey, " I 
have breakfasted. Pray go on with yours, 
I see you have hardly begun. You did not 
use to breakfiist so late, Gerald." 

The words were simple, but they seemed to 
imply a sort of reproach. 

"No," said Gerald, "my habits have 
changed in this respect, as in some others." 

I 

" Yes," said Downey with his old blunt- 
ness, '* you are very much changed." 

The conversation languished. Instead of 
the former animated discussions on politics, 
literature, metaphysics, and all the important 
topics of the day, the silence was only broken 
occasionally by a few insignificant remarks. 
At length after a long pause, Downey said 
abruptly : 

" Gerald — I came here to speak to you for 
once, after the old fashion. Will you excuse 
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the liberty I am going to take. I want to 
ask wliat is the meaning of the great change 

which has come over you ever since Mir " 

he glanced towards the picture and then cor- 
rected himself ; " ever since your heavy loss 
you are another sort of man. I must tell you 
so, Gerald — ^you won't be angry with your old 
friend for speaking his mind once in a way, 
will you ?" 

" No," said Gerald, "why should I?" 

" Well then," continued Downey, " why 
have you totally abandoned your old freedom 
of thought ? Why have you left the party 
of reform, the cause of liberty and progress, 
the cause of the people^ Gerald, for the Con- 
servatives? The change is too sudden to 
proceed from sincere conviction. Why have 
you cut Freeman, and Anticant, and the 
Liberator ? Why have you lost all sympathy 
for Abstract Truth ? May I go on ? You 
are not angry ? 

" No," said Gerald ; " go on." 

" Ah I there it is. You don't speak like 
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yourself even. The time was, you would have 
been indignant, had such charges been 
brought against you. Your public conduct is 
to me inscrutable, but that is not the strangest 
thing. Oh, Gerald, is it — can it be true what 
people say ? You are always at the Earl of 
Belair's now — ^but I will not believe it of 
you — " 

"What is it you will not believe?' said 
Gerald, calmly. 

" That you are going to marry Lady Au- 
gusta Welbome I" 

" It is true, nevertheless," said Gerald, 

The impulsive Downey started from his 
seat. 

^' Gerald ! had any one else said it, I should 
have giveu him the lie. Retract your words. 
You are joking. Say you didn't mean it. 
You cannot intend to marry Lady Augusta 
Welborne." 

" I am not joking. I am speaking quite 
seriously. I do intend to marry Lady Augus- 
ta Welbome." 

VOL, !!• Q 
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" Gerald I" said Downey, coming up close^ 
and peering into his fiiend's face, while he 
laid his hand familiarly on his shoulder ; ^^ we 
were bosom friends. I did respect and lore 
you more than any man I ever knew, because 
I believed you united those things so rarely 
found in the same person— a great mind and 
a great heart ! There is something in all this 
I do Qot understand. Am I no longer worthy 
of your confidence ? Repeat your words, or 
I shall fency I am dreaming." 

" I do intend to marry Lady Augusta Wel- 
borne* I have pledged my word. In six 
weeks the ceremony will take place. It is 
fixed for the 18th of March." 

" My God I" cried Downey, " the very day 
before the anniversary of Miriam's death! 
What, you will marry Lady Augusta Wel- 
borne, her rival, after what I have heard you 
say about her share in causing Miriam's death ? 
After loving and being loved by a woman 
like Miriam, you will marry Lady Augusta, 
who, if she did not conspire with Covert to 
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cause her death, came and insulted her be- 
cause she loved you ! Gerald, this is mad-^ 
Bess I Do you teally mean that on the day 
before that on which Miriam died, you will 
lead Lady Augusta to the altar ?" 

" Did you ever know me to break my word ? 
Unless prevented by death, on that day I will 
wed Lady Arista." 

*' Then," cried the impetuous Downey^ 
" here we part. I have no right to call yott 
to account for the sudden change in your po- 
litical opinions, though so strange and unrea-^ 
sonable, and unworthy of yourself does that 
seem, that at first I would not believe the 
report, arid I have given the lie to some who 
have said in my hearing, that you had sold 
yourself to the GUjvernment," 

"Thank you for that, Downey; it was 
like you :" said Gerald. 

" Oh, Gerald !" replied Downey, softening 
again ; " will you be frank with an old friend ? 
Your conduct horrifies and shocks me. Little 
did I think, I should ever live to charge you 

Q 2 
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'with want of feeling I But how can you so 
«oon after Miriam's death, love another wo- 
man, and that woman Lady Augusta Wel- 
lcome ? You have told me yourself, ere Mi- 
riam was buried, that you believed both Lady 
Augusta and Lady Veneer were in league 
with Covert, and privy to his designs to drive 
Miriam to suicide. Even if this be an unjust 
(accusation (and I hope and think it is), no- 
tody can acquit these ladies of being in- 
directly accessory to Miriam's death, for they 
tampered with her and she died. Think of 
that, Gerald," and he pointed with his finger 
to the portrait, " that noble woman now look- 
ing down upon you, died that you might forget 
her and marry her rival. But this should be 
a claim on your constancy for ever ; this should 
make you loathe the society of Lady Augusta. 
And yet you are about to marry her 1 Oh, 
Gerald, is it necessary with that picture before 
you, that I should remind you of the scene at 
the hospital, when even the matron and the 
doctor wept? Oh, Heaven 1 have you for- 
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gotten tlie pale face, and all her beautiful hair 
cut off, and her dying cry on your name as 
her lean, trembling hands tried to clasp them- 
selves round your neck ? Gerald, I have seen 
her often in my dreams ; that image and that 
cry have haunted m^. Oh, to be loved by 
such a woman, and marry another, ere she has 
been dead a year I" 

For one instant Gerald's lip quivered, but 
he mastered the incipient emotion, and re- 
plied : — 

' " Downey, you are my friend, I know, but 
I am accountable to no human being for my 
actions. I beg you never to recur to this 
subject" 

" There is no fear of that," replied Dow- 
ney, with impetuosity. " Say I was your 
friend ! If you can perpetrate so unfeeling, 
so heartless an act, I renounce your friendship. 
If you marry Lady Augusta Welbome, Mi- 
riam Groves, who was your wife in the sight 
of God, will not lie quiet in her grave 1 I 
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charge you, Gerald, by the memory of Mi- 
riam, break off this contemplated wicked 
miion, which will bring a curse with it." 

" Never, Downey, not even to retain your 
friendship. On the 18th of March, I many 
Lady Augusta Welbome." 

"Will no motives of common delicacj 
even, no affectation of respect for the memory 
of Miriam, induce you to postpone this un- 
hallowed marriage, at least till after the anni- 
versary of the death of that matchless wo- 
man ?" and Downey pointed to the portrait. 

"The ceremony must take place on the 
18th," said Gerald. 

" And he can say this before her picture I" 
said Downey, aloud. Then, turning to Ge- 
rald, he said : " Then here we part for 
ever !" 

" Be it so then," said Gerald, sorrowfiiUy, 
^* but I prophesy yoa will be sorry for this 
yet." 

" Act as you will in every other respect," 
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said Downey, '« but if you think my friend- 
ship worth preserving, cancel this engage- 
ment." 

** I cannot." 

" You mean you totll not." 

" Well then, I wzU not.'' 

" FarewelL I have called you Gerald for 
the last time," said Downey, resuming his hat 
and cane. Gerald made an impulsive move- 
ment to oflfer his hand, but Downey would 
not take it. 

"You reftise my hand, Downey?" 

" I cannot take the hand of a man I can no 
longer esteem. Good morning, Mr. Lin- 
dor." 

" Farewell, Downey. Kemember my last 
words. You will bitterly repent this. God 
bless you I" 

• Downey had left the room, when he sud- 
denly returned, and standing in the midst of 
the apartment, with his hand elevated and 
pointing towards Miriam's picture, uttered the 
following remarkable words : 
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" Here, standing before the picture of the 
woman who loved yon too well, since she 
died for you — you^ who have already forgot- 
ten her I I solemnly invoke a curse upon this 
impious marriage with her rival I" 

Gerald was alone ; his face covered with 
his hands — ^the echo of Downey's words ring- 
ing in his ears like a prophetic warning. 



The appointed day had arrived, when the 
long-contemplated union between the heir of 
Lindor Hall, and the heiress of Belair was to 
take place. The approaching marriage had 
caused a great deal of sensation, and had been 
duly heralded in the papers, under the head of 
fashionable intelligence. The world was in- 
terested in the marriage in" many respects. 
* The bride and bridegroom had been betrothed 
almost in their cradles, but the eccentric con- 
duct of Gerald had at one time banished all 
prospect of the alliance. He had been en- 
tangled in a connexion (some said a private 
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marriage), with a beautifal peasant girl 
superior to her station in life, bat she died 
suddenly, and the young man had proved by 
returning at once to his allegiance, and by a 
total reform in his principles, that his fancy 
might have erred, but that his Aeart had never 
been really alienated from the lovely and 
accomplished Lady Augusta Welbome !' 

The fashionable world was well represented 
at the ceremony, which took place at St. 
George's, Hanover Square, But as Gerald 
was a man of notoriety, his marriage attracted 
attention even beyond the limits of May Fair. 
Amongst the sleek, the respectable, the noble 
representatives of 'Upper Tendom,' who graced 
the ceremony by their presence, were some 
elements which did not mingle, and if the 
heel of the courtier was not literally galled by 
the toe of the peasant, the plebeian was re- 
presented as well as the patrician. In other 
words, several of Gerald's old friends and 
fellow-workers among the radicals, had joined 
the crowd out of curiosity to see how the rene- 

Q ^ 
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gade, the tum-coat, the apostate, would look^ 
when he put the seal to his infamous recanta- 
tion of liberal principles, by marrying an 
earVs daughter I 

Downey also might be seen looking down 
from the gallery, as if unwilUng to trust any- 
thing short of occular testimony of Gerald^s 
heartless and unfeeling oblivion of Miriam's 
memory. But these things did not trouble 
the festival. The long array of carriages 
duly blocked up the street; the pampered 
horses, the liveried and bewigged coachmen, 
and powdered footmen, with their wedding 
favours and large nosegays, excited the usual 
sensation, admiration, envy, and awe in the 
spectators. Lady Augusta looked radiant and 
lovely in white satin, white veil, and orange 
blossoms, supported by the orthodox number 
of six bridesmaids. The bride was given 
away by her father. Sir Thomas Lindor, in 
a blue coat and gold buttons, appeared for 
the first time, really proud of his son, and 
Gerald, though he was pale and care-worn. 
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looked eminently handsome. Yes 1 Gerald 
Lindor, who had frequently been heard to de- 
clare, that the marriage cerelnony was but a 
female triumph, derogatory to the dignity of 
a man and free-born Briton 1 Gerald, who 
had been heard to say, that marriage was but 
a civil institution ; that the priest was origin- 
ally no more than an ordinary witness, whom 
ecclesiastical encroachment had converted into 
a prominent personage ; and that he should 
be married according to the law of England, 
by a magistrate ! Gerald was married at 
eleven o'clock a.m., in the most public and 
fashionable manner, by the Lord Bishop of 
Eiderdown, and the best man on the occa- 
sion, was his cousin, the Bev. Mr. Samuel 
Covert ! 

Freeman and Downey, who were acquainted, 
were standing side by side in the crowd, as 
Gerald took his seat in the carriage by his 
beautiful bride. As the handsome young 
man stepped in, and was immediately lost 
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amid a cloud of crinoline and flounces, Free- 
man said bitteriy to his companion, 

» 

" You observe. The man is hardly visible 
by the side of the woman. Such is a fashion^ 
able marriage. It is typical of the utter ex- 
tinction of intellectual individuality. The 
husband is but an appendage to the wife. 
Henceforth he belongs not to himself or his 
true friends, but to society I Well, Gerald 
Lindor is the last man I should once have 
named to turn hypocrite and apostate. Mar- 
ried to an earl's daughter I So farewell to 
his sympathies with liberty or the people, and 
his struggles for. religious or poKtical reform. 
All bartered for that fool's bauble 1" and he 
pointed to the coronet on the panel of the 
carriage, in which sat the Eari of Belair, Sir 
Thomas Lindor, and Lady Veneer. 

The time had been, when Downey would 
have warmly taken his friend's part. Now he 
only sighed . The single-hearted Downey was 
thinking not of Gerald's political recantation, 
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but of his iaithlessness to Miriam's memory. 
He turned away sad, sorry, sick at heart, dis- 
gusted with his former friend, and dissatisfied 
with human nature, as he soliloquised : 

" Grerald, then is false ; There is no one to 
be trusted. And yet it seems but the other 
evening, ttat I was drinHng tea with him and 
Miriam, in their apartments in the Hampstead 
Eoad. Did he ever really love her ? Was it 
all a dream ? or is this grand spectacle I have 
just witnessed at St. George's, Hanover Square, 
all a delusion ? Well, something will come 
of it soon, I am persuaded r 

In the mean time, the wedding breakfast 
was taking place at the Earl of Belair's. Shall 
we describe a wedding breakfast ? No. We 
have an impression it has been already done 
in more than one novel, and the speeches — 
those who have had the pleasure of assisting 
at the late Mr. Albert Smith's entertainments 
well know what they were like ! They can 
safely be left to the imagination of the reader. 
The only remarkable speech Was one made 
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by the Rev. Mr, Covert. After wiBhing the 
bride and bridegroom every happiness, and 
alluding to the congeniality of taste, &c., which 
united them, and the length of their engage- 
ment, he touched slightly and distantly on the 
eccentricities of Qerald's career, and especially 
on the liaison with Miriam as clouds in the 
horizon of the happy future which had at one 
time threatened to place an insurmountable 
obstacle to the union, whose sacred celebra- 
tion they had just witnessed. It is true that 
these allusions were veiled with delicate 
phraseology, and had been made the basis of 

charms, and mental and moral accomplish- 
ments of Lady Augusta, which had thus tri- 
umphed in bringing Gerald back to Love and 
Duty; but not all Mr, Covert's eloquence 
could prevent the guests from feeling that 
these remarks were, from the sad nature of 
the associations they recalled, ill-timed and 
even ominous ! It could hardly be uninten- 
tional in Mn Covert thus to cast a gloom over 
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the company. Possibly he maliciously wished 
to infuse into others^ some of the dissatis-' 
faction which he felt at Gerald's marriage. 

There was only one departure fi'om the 
hackneyed, stereotyped programme which re- 
gulates all fashionable marriages. The happy 
couple did not run away from London imm^ 
diately after the ceremony. The cause of such 
a glaring infringement of conventionality was 
this. Gerald had pleaded private business of 
an urgent nature, which would detain him one 
evening in London. Lady Augusta had con- 
sulted her aunt on this, as on many other 
points relative to her future relations with her 
husband. Lady Veneer, after giving the 
question the mature consideration which its 
grave importance required, had delivered her 
opinion, that as it was only for one day, she 
might J ield' to her husband's wishes for this 
once only. 

" You know Gerald has been so kind and 
considerate, dear Aunt, lately, in everything 
else. He has let me have entirely my own 
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way, and lie says lie has not been quite able to 
wind up his affairs. He must have one more 
day in London, before leaving for the Conti- 
nent." 

" Well, my love, for this once, you may 
humour him, in consideration, as you justly 
observe, of his past good conduct. But re- 
member, don't let it form a precedent. It is 
not right for the wife to begin by yielding to 
the husband's wishes. It should be just the 
other way ; for if you begin by obeying in the 
honeymoon, how do you ever expect to have 
your own way ? That is not the way in which 
I managed the late Colonel Veneer. I began 
as I intended to go on, and so I advise you to 
do, if you do not wish to become a slighted, 
injured wife, and a heart-broken woman. But 
never fear, love, I shall be at hand after your 
return from your wedding-tour, to watch over 
your interests, and assist you with my expe- 
rience. For one night only, remember." 

" Yes, dear Aunt^ it will only be for one 
night. Gerald will be released from all his 
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engagements on the following morning, and 
then we are to start for Paris." 

So this weighty a£Fair was settled, and im- 
mediately after the wedding breakfast, Gerald 
drove with his bride to their London resi- 
dence. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 



THE NUPTIAL NIGHT. 



'* *TiB now the yeiy witching time of night, 
.When churchyards yawn, and hell itself breathes oat 
Contagion to the world • • * 



I will speak daggers to her, but use none." 

Shakspbhb. 

The house whicli had been selected as the 



town residence of the newly-married couple, 
was situated in one of those long, dull, res- 
pectable streets which lie between the New 
Eoad and Oxford Street, a little to the west of 
Portland Place. It formed one of those mo- 
notonous, uniform raiiges, which present the 
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same regular fa^de of dingy brick, and in 
which no building can be singled out from its 
neighbours, save by the number, or perhaps, a 
hatchment hung out to inform the passengers, 
that some denizen of Vanity Fair has recently 
departed to another and a better world. The 
house was spacious. It had been newly 
painted and decorated from top to bottom, 
and furnished by a fashionable upholsterer 
regardless of expense, under thie immediate 
supervision of Lady Veneer, who had held 
long consultations with Lady Augusta on the 
subject Does not this statement at once con- 
vey the fact, that the house was tastefully, 
elegantly, and comfortably fitted up ? The 
imagination of the reader will easily supply 
the details, in which a penny-a-Uner would 
revel, and let his pen run riot ; the splendid 
saloons, with their marble mantel-pieces, 
their corniced ceilings, the costly Axminster 
carpets, the superb gilding, the Genoa-velvet- 
covered chairs, the heavy curtains of crimson 
damask, the pictures ornamenting the walls,the 
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ormolu, the articles of virtti, and, all the other 
luxuries which oppulent Christians require to 
pass comfortably through this vale of tears. 
In short, does not the reader behold a house 
in every way worthy of the heir to a baronetcy 
and an estate of fifteen thousand per annum, 
and the daughter of an Earl, who would, at 
her father's death, be a peeress in her own 
right. 

Yet, in spite of all this comfort and luxury, 
Lady Augusta felt a strange feeling of de- 
pression, and an unaccountable chill, on enter- 
ing the portal of her new abode. Her foot 
had become entangled in the skirt of her dress, 
and she had almost fallen, in passing the 
threshold. In ancient Eome, where brides 
were carefiiUy lifted over the threshold of the 
bridegroom's house, this accident would have 
been held ominous, and there were not want- 
ing superstitious individuals among the ser- 
vants drawn up in the hall, to note this trivial 
circumstance as " unlucky." But on entering 
the beautiful boudoir, hung with amber 
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colored satin, Lady Augusta started back^ 
with an exclamation of astonishment, and 
dismay ; for there, facing her, hung^ not her 
own picture, but the life-size portrait of 
Miriam! 

It was no wonder if Lady Augusta started 
on beholding this picture. It was hung, in. 
artistic phraseology, " on the line," that is, so 
as to bring the head of her rival in the por- 
trait, exactly on a level with her own, and this 
greatly assisted to complete the illusion o£ 
a living person. The fitful and uncertain 
light of a gloomy rainy day deepened the 
shadows in the face of the picture, and this, 
to an imaginative person, gave to the features 
a look of movement, and especially the 
dark eyes, which seemed to turn and follow 
the gaze of the spectator. 

Lady Augusta, however, was not nervous^ 
and soon recovered fi-om the slight shock 
caused by this untoward occurrence. None 
of the servants seemed to know, who put the 
picture there. It was conjectured that it might 
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have been placed in tte boudoir, by one of the 
upholsterer's men, in mistake for Lady Au^ 
gusta's picture. The blunder was, of course, 
soon remedied, and the objectionable portrait 
removed to an upper room. Still, Lady Au- 
gusta could not banish an uncomfortable sen- 
sation, and a vague uneasiness as the question 
occurred to her — ^Was it by chance or design , 
that this picture of her unfortunate rival, had 
been removed fix)m her husband's bachelor 
apartments, to his married home ? 



It was night. The house was quiet- 
strangely, unnaturally quiet. Lady Augusta's 
maid had retired,after completing her mistress's 
night-toilet. The beautiful bride, attired in a 
lace wrapper, her luxuriant tresses confined in 
a cap of the same material, and her feet thrust 
into a pair of embroidered tiny slippers, sat 
in a Ixixwcionsfauteuil waiting for her husband. 
Two Greek nymphs, fashioned in porcelain, of 
Sevres workmanship, each supporting a light| 
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iUumined the chamber, which was perfumed 
by the odour of a pastille. Still the bride- 
groom came not. Gerald had pleaded writ- 
ing of importance, which must be finished that 
night. But Lady Augusta could not divest 
herself of the impression, that it was strange, 
odd, imgallant at the least, to be so much 
engrossed, and leave her so long alone on their 
wedding-night I 

Then she began to wonder what this '' wri- 
ting '* could be, which was of such urgent 
importance, that it could not be postponed at 
such a time. Gerald had said " writing," and 
by " writing " he of course impHed correspon- 
dence. Whom was he corresponding with, and 
what was the nature of the correspondence ? 
Still, the night waned, marked by the distant 
striking of church-clocks, and Lady Augus- 
ta's first stage of curiosity, was fast verging on 
impatiaice. Still, the time passed on, and the 
second stage of impatience, began to give way 
to uneasiness, and at length to positive alarm* 
Strange thoughts and fancies began to glide 
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into her brain, until she started at her loneK- 
ness. What could Gerald be doing ? What 
could have happened ? The next instant she 
chid herself for her groundless alarm. 
Without doubt, Gerald was still writing — ^he 
could not be long now. She would wait a 
little longer. Meantime, she heard or fancied 
she heard, Gerald leave his dressing-room and 
go up stairs. What could this mean ? What 
could he possibly want up stairs, at this time 
of night ? Or perhaps she had been deceived, 
and it was one of the servants who had as- 
cended the stairs. But the servants were all 
in bed and asleep hours ago. Unable to con- 
trol her anxiety. Lady Augusta was just 
about to pull the bell-rope. But she reflected 
how foolish and awkward it would be to rouse 
her maid at this hour. She would herself go 
and investigate the cause of Gerald's delay — 
throwing a shawl around her, and taking up a 
night-lamp, she sought Gerald in his dressing- 
room. He was not there. She passed on to 
the study where Gerald had been writing. 
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She looked on the table for the numerous let- 
ters which Gerald 'had doubtless written 
during so many hours. There were none — ^but 
good Heavens 1 what does she see there ? — a 
closely-written foUo with this heading—" Last 
will and testament of Gerald Lindor." 

With her terror increasing every instant, 
but still preserving her presence of mind suf- 
ficiently to refrain from alarming the domes- 
tics, Lady Augusta flew through the house. 
Gerald was not in his bedroom, and the bed 
showed no traces of having been used. She 
mounted the stairs, and went at once by a sort 
of instinct, to the room in which Miriam's 
picture had been placed. There^ extended on 
the ground before the picture, lay Gerald. 
Dumb with terror. Lady Augusta bent over 
the prostrate form of her husband. Was he 
dead? No, Gerald breathed. He was 
asleep. 

No sooner had Lady Augusta ascertained 
this, than she was seized with a great revul- 
alon of feeling. Stung by what she conceived 
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n deliberate insult, she shook Gerald till he 
awoke. He looked at her for a moment, with 
a dull, lack-lustre eye, and Lady Augusta 
noticed that his features were pale,and had even 
a haggard expression. 

" Gerald, what means this ? Are you not 
well?'' 

Gerald started to his feet, and thundered 
out, " Begone! " 

All the patrician blood in Lady Augusta^s 

» 

veins, revolted against this imperious mode of 
address, employed towards her, a Welbomel 
by the man whom she had so lately regarded 
in the Ught of a sigHng suitor. The traasi- 
tion from the respectful lover, to the command- 
ing husband, was altogether too abrupt for her 
haughty spirit to brook. In her astonishment, 
confusion, and rage, she did not forget the 
advice of her worldly aunt, ' to begin as she 
intended to go on,' and she exclaimed— 

" Do you know whom you are addressing. 
Sir?" 

" Yes, your ladyship," replied Gerald, in a 
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tone wluch struggled between irony and fury. 
" My wife 1 What, it is but a few hours since 
you swore to chey^ and you turn restive al- 
ready ?" 

" I am your wife-^-not your slave I" said 
Lady Augusta, who certainly had a spirit of 
her own, or she wouhl not have fought in a 
situation, where many women would have 
yielded, either through fear or policy. 

" Come here,'' said Gerald. "Since you have 
chosen to intrude on my privacy uninvited, 
your prying medcQing curiosity shall be grati- 
fied to flie utmost. Come here, I say." 

Lady AAigusta did not stir. He caught her 
by the wrist, and partly feariog to irritate 
him by a refusal, partly obeying involuntarily 
the influence of his strength, she permitted 
him to draw her in front of Miriam's picture. 

^ Can you look steadily on that woman's 
fiM^e ? " he said. 

" Why not ?" said Lady Augusta, boldly. 

" Because," cried Gerald, " you and your 

B 2 
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aunt, and that inhuman villain, Covert mur- 
dered her amongst you I " 

" It is felse 1'* said Lady Augusta. 

" Hold your lying tongue ! " cried Gerald. 
" For your own sake you had better not con- 
tradict me to-night. Do you know what this 
day is? The nineteenth of March — the anni- 
versary of Miriam's death 1 Look on your 
victim, while I recapitulate your share in the 
conspiracy which caused her death. I loved 
this woman. She was a woman of the people. 
Her capacious mind, her generous heart, had 
not been contaminated by the base education 
of the world 1 I have met but two women 
who preserved the true feminine nature which 
God gave them. My mother was one, Miriam 
the other. When my mother was on her 
death-bed, I made a solemn promise at her 
request, never to marry till I had completed 
my twenty-fifth year. Little did she know 
the mischief which would flow from this pro- 
mise. I loved Miriam, I knew that she 
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loved me. It was I who betrayed her inno- 
cence, and made her guilty as the world calls 
it. I call God to witness there never was a 
union more true, more holy than ours. It 
wanted nothing but the idle ceremony which 
I have gone through this day. Do you imag- 
ine that I could have loved Miriam more 
because a time-serving priest had joined our 
hands together ? Yet for her sake I had in- 
tended to make her my lawful wife on my 
arriving at my twenty-fifth birth-day. We 
were happy, when you and your aunt in- 
trigued with that villain Covert, to sunder 
us because we were living in ' sin.' Your 
vile hypocrisy was not even consistent, for 
to remove our *sin' we should have married. 
You, in the name of Religion, and Virtue 
and Duty, could mtrigue with a false priest, 
an arch-traitor, a fiend incarnate like miy 
cousin, to have me confined as a madman I 
Deny it not 1 You know you and your aunt 
were privy to my being confined as a luna- 
tic by my own father I" 
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Lady Augusta was horror-struck at this re^ 
velation of Covert's treachery^ which was 
quite new to her. She attempted to deny her 
complicity in the crime^ but Genlld would not 
permit her to interrupt him. He continued 
rolling out his words with the irresistible fury 
of an avalanche. 

" Your aunt came first. Then you came 
together. You came in the name of Duty^ 
Religion, Virtue, and JDmnterestedness l^--* 
mark that, to destroy this union of two 
hearts, to rob this poor ^rl, who had never 
injured you, of a lover, of one who was indif- 
ferent to you personally, and despised the 
order to which you belong ; and who could 
even now despise you, for your short-sighed 
policy, but for the crime of which you have 
been guilty. But you could liot succeed with- 
out help. You had the will, but not the power, 
to do the mischief. This girl, this infamous 
creature, as you professed to think her, this^ 
peasant-girl whom you affected to despise, saw 
through your designs, and foiled you with your 
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own weapons of sarcasm. Stung with rage 
and jealousy, you had recourse to the superior 
iutelligence of a calculating villain to effect 
your purpose. He succeeded too well. You 
know the arguments he used ; I need not re- 
capitulate them to you. He appealed with 
diabolical knowledge of the human heart to 
Miriam's sense of Duty — ^to her love for me 1 
He employed all his hellish eloquence to in- 
vert her true position, and make her, invested 
in the white robe of her own purity, fancy 
herself what the blinded besotted world cried 
out that she was — ^black with sin. In a word, 
he made hei at length believe that she — ^she 
done-my pride-my joy-my only hope and 
stay in the world, was the obstacle to my fu- 
ture happin^s and welfare ; and when he had 
thoroughly perverted her judgment, he 
crowned the gigantic pyramid of his accursed 
machinations, by a letter from my fether, de- 
daring that miless she hid herself for ever 
from me, I should not be restored to liberty. 
Miriam knew that the confinement was driving 
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me mad. What did she do ? — ^this peasant- 
girl — ^this designing adventuress 1 — this mer- 
cenary creature I — ^this woman whose love was 
ruin and degradation to me I She resolved 
not merely to sacrifice her life — ^but something 
which she prized more than life — ^her fair 
fame — for me ; for she argued that if she had 
simply killed herself, her memory would re- 
main ever dear to me : and she wished— 
mark this ! — she wished me to loathe her me- 
mory, that I might have no regrets, no remorse 
of conscience, when I married you, her rival, 
her destroyer I'' 

Lady Augusta had grown deadly pale, as 
she listened to these awful disclosures. She 
was now too much engrossed by what she had 
heard, and too curious to hear mpre, to inter- 
rupt Gerald, who if he marked her emotion 
attributed it to the stings of a guilty conscience. 
He continued : 

" In an impulse of sublime error, she went 
to the Opera with a Mr. Fribble, a fool, who had 
been writing her foolish letters. You saw 
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her there, so did Lady Veneer. You looked . 
at her with scorn. Was this a piece of vir- 
tuous hypocrisy also, or did you really think 
her vile ? I know not, and I care not now to 
know. Others thought her vUe. It was what 
she wished. -Yet she was, and remained pure 
as an angeL That night she swallowed poison. 
She repented when too late. She saw how 
she had been duped. She wished to live. 
She was taken to an hospital, but they could 
not save her ; they could only retard her 
death. Two nights after, she breathed her last 
in my arms." 

Lady Augusta made another vain attempt 
to break the spell of horror, caused by these 
revelations. She wished to assure her hus- 
band that she was innocent of any direct com- 
pUcity in Miriam's death, the manner of which 
she had now, for the first time learnt, but her 
tongue revised to utter her thoughts, and 
Gerald proceeded : 

'^ That night, the night of Miriam's death, 

exactly a year ago to-night, I made a silent 

R 5 
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solemn vow, to complete the saerifioe wIim^ 
Miriam had begun. I determined that her 
intention in comnntting selfmestruction,shoald 
be literally carried out^ no matter at what 
cost to my feelings* Mirialm had sacrificed 
her life and reputation, that I might ev totually 
marry you. I resolved to grant that poor sa- 
tisfaction to her memory, that it might be said 
she had not altogether died in rain. Lady 
Augusta Welborne, I have married you be- 
cause Miriam in a fit of romantio generosity 
wished it. To this end, I have lived iot one 
whole year, a life of shame and reproach. For 
this, I have relinquished all my noble ambi- 
tion — to aid and regenerate my fellow-crea^ 
tures — for this, I have borne unmoved the 
curses of my former partizans, and disdained 
to reply when they branded me to the world 
as a renegade, and made my name a by- word 
of scoffand contempt. For this, I have endured 
without a murmur of complaint, the falling^- 
away of the few friekids who loved me ; for 
this, I have endured the pang of parting from 
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my best friend— the man who stood by me in 
my sore affliction, and wept at Miriam's grave 
like a child — ^Downey 1 He was the last to 
leave me. He came to see me, and demanded 
an explanation of my conduct. He said, if it 
was true that I meditated marrying you, he 
could no longer remain my friend. * Oh I that 
was the most bitter trial of all I have endured 
since Miriam's death, — tp be mistaken by that 
noble nature. One word would have recon- 
cikd us, and he would have faUen on my neck 
and wept; but that word would have be- 
trayed my secret, and prevented my sacrifice 
to Miriam's memory. So, when he stood 
before yonder picture, and reproached me with 
my unfeeling and heartless conduct, my for- 
getfulness of Miriam's love, and painted her 
death-agony over again, though my heart bled 
inwardly, I maintained an outward calm which 
deceived him ; and when he invoked a curse 
upon our impious union, I still remained calm. 
Lady Augusta, his words were prophetic. 
This is the nineteenth of March, the anniver- 
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sary of your victim's death. The sacrifice is 
complete. We are uniteci. The curse has 
fallen 1" 

Lady Augusta's terror at length found vent 
in words. 

" Gerald, by the love of Heaven, I swear to 
yoii that I am innocent of Miriam's death I 
It is not as you think. I did wish to separate 
you. If that was wrong, charge it to my love 
for you. But by all that is sacred, I never 
dreamt of the horrible intrigues you speak of. 
I never knew of Miriam's sacrifice till now 
from your own lips. I believed that she had 
really betrayed you. Mr. Covert said her 
death was owing to an accident. Ah ! now I 
see plainly, both my aunt and myself have 
been tools in the hands of that bad man. He 
alone knew what Miriam's real intention was, 
and concealed it from us." 

Gerald laughed a maniac laugh of scorn, 
which struck like a knell on the ear of Lady 
Augusta. 

" It is too l^te," he cried, " to attempt to 
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gild your treachery with a lie. Lady Augusta, 
my mfe\ Hear my last words. The plea 
with which you will doubtless attempt to 
blunt the stings of conscience, is, that in thus 
destroying Miriam, your motives were good ; 
to bring me back to profess those creeds 
which you have been taught to confound 
wi^^Uglon. To. J!d U no. of ^« 
calibre to understand that higher faith which 
may exist with honest doubts, or even a bold 
denial of that puerile conception, the God of 
the Priests 1 You have doubtless laid the flatter- 
ing unction to your soul, that it is admissible 
to do evil that good may follow. But be 
sure in future, before you again league with a 
yilMn to commit murder, that^oorf, by wHch 
I mean the attainment of your own selfish 
objects, loill follow. You may perhaps wonder 
why I have not revenged myself on Covert. 
I will tell you why. I would have that man 
live I for death seems to me a happy release 
from suffering. Besides, you wished to marry 
the proprietor of the Lindor estates. They 
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will belong to my cousin on my Other's de*- 
cease. Do you understand ? You may still 
fulfil the wishes of our respective parents, and 
join the two estates. 

" I go now to learn the dread secret I To 
rejoin Miriam, if there be another world ; if 
not, to return to annihilation, and the dream- 
less sleep from which I came. Though I 
have been called an Atheist by Christians, I 
am not one. I have never denied. I have 
only doubted. Well, then, here I charge you ; 
if there be indeed a judgment day, when we 
shall answer for what we have done upon 
earth; I charge you. Lady Augusta, to meet 
me there with your fellow-criminals, and 
plead to your arraignment of murdering that 
innocent, before the bar of Almighty God 1 " 

His features had been working terribly, 
while uttering these last words. He had 
caught his breatii with difficulty. Foam stood 
upon his lips. With one hand he tore at his 
heart. Drops of sweat stood upon his brow. 
He seemed to be fighting, by an overwhelming 
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effort of the will, to subdue all expression of 
some frightful physical pain. Suddenly he 
drew forth the hand which had been concealed 
in his breast. It held a pistol ! Lady Au^ 
gusta^s worst suspicions were confirmed. She 
was alone with a maniac I 

"Oh, Godl G^aldl— my husband I do 
not murder me I '' 

" Fear not," said Gerald, with a look of 
contempt. " This weapon is for my self T^ 

" Gerald I Gerald I in the name of God, 
forbear I I am innocent of Miriam's death. 
Oh, we will weep together over her noble 
sacrifice, if — " 

" It is too late," said Gerald, with a ghastly 
look. " God alone can read your heart ! 
If you truly repent! Oh, my heart is on 
firel I carry death in my veins I My will 
is below! Downey! This poison is too 
slow ! It racks, and does not kill I Miriam^ 
I come ! " and pressing the pistol to his fore- 
head, he pulled the trigger, and fell against 
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the picture of Miriam, wMcli was stained with 
his blood ! 

Above the report of the pistol-discharge, 
was heard a long, shrill scream, which echoed 
through the house, and startled the policemen 
on their distant beats. When the terrified 
domestics assembled in that fatal room, ihey 
beheld what at first appeared a double tragedy. 
The bride and bridegroom were lying on the 
floor, and Lady Augusta's drapery was satu- 
rated with blood. It was the blood of Gerald, 
who was found quite dead. Lady Augusta 
had sufiFered no violence, but the shock en- 
dangered both her life and reason. 

Thus passed the Nuptial Night I 



On the following day, this awful tragedy 
was reported in the papers, and known 
all over the town. Numberless were the spe- 
culations on, and widely diflfering the " true 
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accounts" of — Gerald's death. Doctor Stedman 
was one of the medical men who assisted at 
the post mortem examination. The brain was 
found in a far from healthy state, and indi- 
cated organic disease of some duration. Dr. 
Stedman gave his opinion, that Gerald's in- 
sanity dated from Jiis unjust confinement as 
a limatic at Lindor Hall I Doubtless the shock 
of Miriam's death, following so closely, had 
confirmed his incipient insanity. The coro- 
ner's inquest pronounced a verdict in accor- 
dance with the above testimony. Lady Au- 
gusta's nervbus system had received a shock 
which rendered her final recovery extremely 
problematical. Covert was overjoyed, for he 
was now heir to the Lindor Estate. The true- 
hearted Downey wept bitterly for his friend, 
who had left him heir to all his personal 
property. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE ACCOMPLICES. 

Three years had elapsed since Gerald's 
death. In 1861, the remainder of our dramor- 
ids peraoncB were situated as follows : — Lady 
Augusta Lindor nie Welbome, had recovered 
from the illness caused by the shock of Gerald's 
death ; but her ladyship had changed greatly 
both personally and mentally. Her hair was 
thickly sown with grey ; her lively spirits had 
departed ; and, though the iclat of her history, 
which was so nearly illustrated by the 'cele- 
brated couplet in ' The Betrothed,' of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott : 
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" Widowed wife, and wedded maid, 
Betrothed, betrayer, and betrayed** — 

had brought many suitors for her hand (for 
the generality of men's love is three parts 
vanity of conquest, and flattery of gaining a 
prize for which there are many competitors)^ 
Lady Lindor Still continued a widow. 

By the death of Sir Thomas Lindor, who 
bi*oke his neck while hunting, the Rev. Mr. 
Covert succeeded to the Lindor Estates. He 
is now Eector of Littleton, and is marked as 
a rising man in the Church. No sneer is here 
intended. It must be borne in mind that Mr. 
Covert, though morally responsible for the 
deaths of Miriam and Gerald, had done no- 
thing amenable to law. No crime could be 
proved against him ; and his consummate hy- 
pocrisy gained him respect from those who 
could know nothing whatever of his secret 
history as detailed in these pages. True, his 
black heart had been completely revealed to 
Lady Augusta, by Gerald's dying speech, and 
the facts of Mr. Covert's guilt fiirther confirmed 
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by the oral testimony of Mr. Downey^ and the 
Eev. Mr. AmcliflFe, and the written document 
which Miriam had left behind ; but she had 
carefully locked the secret in her bosom. 

The Earl of Belair knew nothing of the 
compact which had been made between his 
sister, daughter, and Mr. Covert, to get 
Miriam out of the way, and was not likely to 
hear it from any of the parties concerned. As 
for any allegation which might have been 
made by Downey, Mr. Arncliffe, Mr. Coiler 
(Covert's former accomplice), or any other in- 
dividuals, against Mr. Covert, his position 
and influence as the proprietor of the Lindor 
Estate, and his profession, enabled him to 
smile at the possibility of such attempts se- 
riously injuring his character. His wealth 
would have enabled him to prosecute success- 
fully for defamation of character. The reader 
is requested to observe that the public has not 
his opportunities of dissecting Mr. Covert's 
character, and that, though guilty in intention, 
as he certainly did not by any illegal act, cause 
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the death of his victims, he could not be ar- 
raigned for murder before any human tribunal. 
Mr. Covert was not only secure from the arm 
of Justice, but he stood well with public 
opinion. The world Kked Mr. Covert because 
he was rich and gave entertainments, and 
acted like a man of the world. And besides 
all this, Mr. Covert had attained great local 
fame as a preacher, a zealous rector, a moral 
man, and a good son ! 

The secret of his success as a preacher is 
not surprising. We have already seen that 
he was gifted with great powers of eloquence, 
and who could have excelled him^ in painting 
the depravity of the human heart ! His friends 
wondered that such an able preacher did not 
seek some higher preferment than the rector- 
ship of Littleton. Many thought him equal, 
some even said he was superior, to that dis- 
tinguished pulpit orator, the Hon. and Kev. 
Wycherley Winsome. Some predicted that 
he would be as popular as Dr. Cumming or 
Mr. Spurgeon. If any man had dared to come to 
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Littleton, and denounce the Eev. Mr. Covert 
as a wolf in sheep's clothing, a hypocrite, a 
liar, a murderer in will, if not in deed ; such a 
man would have been put under a pump, and 
driven forth with ignominy and disgrace, by 
the worthy community of Littleton, as a vile 
slanderer of so good a landlord, so estimable 
a clergyman, so. eloquait a preacher, and so 
virtuous a man, as the Rev. Mr. Covert 1 

The Earl of Belair and his daughter spent 
more of thdr time than they had been accus- 
tomed to spend, at their country-seat. It was 
observed that when they went up to town the 
Bector generally accompanied them ; and it 
was currently reported at a good many tea- 
tables in Littleton, that the Rector was paying 
his addresses to Lady Augusta, and that he 
had got the EarFs consent to carry out his 
cherished scheme of uniting the two proper- 
ties, if Mr. Covert could persuade the lady to 
lay aside her widow's weeds, which she still 
persisted in wearing. The world thinks, 
and Lady Veneer has been heard to say, that 
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such a matcli is highly eligible. Sorrow is 
aU very right and proper and interesting, but 
three years are a long time, and considering 
the melancholy circumstances attending the 
death of Gerald Lindor, who was certainly 
mad, his death must be considered in the light 
of a happy release to Ws widow ; and thei« 
does seem a degree of affectation in still eon^ 
tinning to wear mourning. But as Lady Au- 
gusta has refosed several ofifers, the world 
thinks Mr. Covert has a very good chance. 

It is a Sunday. The scene is the parish church 
of Littleton. Never had the Rector preached, 
a more moving sermon upon charity, and for- 
giveness of those who have trespassed against 
US I This sermon was included among a col- 
lection which the Rector subsequently 
published, at the especial request of the most 
influential members of the congregation, with 
a very touching dedication to the Earl of 
Belair, in which the author acknowledges his 
debt of gratitude for the Earl's patronage. 
Covert's mother who sat in the large square 
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a 

pew wHch had originally belonged to Sir 
Thomas Lindor — ^had her handkerchief con- 
tinually at her eyes. She was deeply affected 
at being thus edified while "sitting under" 
the son of whom she was so proud. In 
his great pew, screened by curtains, comforta- 
bly cushioned, and emblazoned with the Belair 
Arms, the Earl nods his head approvingly, 
at the close of each rounded and polished sen- 
tence. He is gratified at having brought out 
so eloquent a preacher. Lady Veneer who 
has the habit of listening with her eyes shut I 
gives a long-drawn inspiration, when the 
preacher remarks that we are but the worms 
of a day, and clothes in flowery language, the 
sinfulness of cherishing malice against those 
who have injured us I Lady Augusta appears 
to be listening attentively ; but there is no 
sign of emotion on her face, which wears an 
expression of stony rigidity. 

After service Mr. Covert comes out at the 
vestry-door, and gives his arm to his mother. 
The congregation disperse very slowly, many 
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remaining clustered together, to gratif7 their 
taste for looking upon their eloquent pastor. 
As he walks through a little lane made by 
two ranks of his admirers, blessings aire 
showered upon him in audible words. " Such 
a good son." " Not proud though he id 
owner of so large an estate." " Takes off 
his hat to a poor, as well as a rich man;" 
" Gives so much away in charity." '^ A good 
Christian." " A perfect man :" &c., &c. 

Mr. Covert stops to shake hands with the 
Earl of Belair. How completely are their re- 
spective relations changed. He visits the 
Earl on an equality now. They entertain 
each other. The Earl's former austere and 
distant manner towards his domestic chap- 
lain, has merged into a frank cordiality to the 
' Eector, and the owner of the Lindor Estate I 
He is familiar and jocular in his address, and 
calls his former dependent and present friend^ 
*^ Covert." Wonderful is the influence of 
gold ! 

VOL. II. 8 
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' " Capital sermon, capital sermon Covert/ 
Thought you hadn't been preaching more 
than a quarter of an hour, and found it ex- 
actly thirty minutes by my watch. Don't 
forget, you dine with us to-day. Seven's the. 
hour — sharp." 

" I am not likely to forget an engagement 
which confers an honor and a pleasure," said . 
Mr. Covert, with a glance towards Lady 
Augusta ; ^^ might I add that the honor and 
pleasure would be enhanced, if her ladyship 
would deign to endorse the invitation." 

" What I hasn't Augusta asked you. Well 
then she means it at any rate. Augusta, my 
love, you will be happy to see Mr. Covert I 
am sure," said Lady Veneer coaxingly. 

To the astonishment of all, and of Mr. Covert 
especially, Lady Augusta broke through her 
usual reserve towards him, and said one word 
" Come." 

Mr. Covert's eye sparkled, and a smile of 
triumph played over his features, as he ac- 
cepted the invitation thus strangely given. 
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It was the first time that Lady Augusta had 
addressed him directly, since Gerald's death ! 
He augured well of it. Her repugnance 
was giving way before his assiduity. Women 
were enigmas. What if impressed by his 
eloquent sermon, her heart had softened to- 
wards him 1 He would be a fool, if he lost 
such a tempting opportunity. He resolved to 
make an offer io Lady Augusta to-day after 
dinner. In the exuberance of his spirits, 
he comipaunicated his hopes to his mother, and 
asked her advice about proposing at once. 
The fond mother regarded her clever son. 
His small stature, swarthy complexion, 
beady black eyes, straight coal-black hair — 
were in her eyes, beauties that no woman 
<50uld resist. His moral deformity she saw 
not. She assisted to adjust his white stock, 
smoothed the wrinkles in his clerical vest and 
coat, assured him he must succeed in winning 
Lady Augusta's hand, and then kissed him, 
and gave him her blessing. For this simple 
woman loved her son, into whose black heart 
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she had never penetrated, and even had she 
been able to do so, she might have loved him 
still, in obedience to that strongest of human 
instincts— maternal affection— for it has been 
eloquently said "A mother's heart is an 
abyss, at the bottom of which will always be 
found a pardon." 

As Mr. Covert drove over to the Earl of 

4 
%t 

Belair's seat, he congratulated himself on his 
anticipated success* Hitherto all had suc- 
ceeded to his wishes and plans. As he had 
prophesied, Gerald had died '.^ the victim of 
his own passions." He had infringed no 
written law, by the part he had played towards 
Miriam. It was at the request of Lady 
Veneer, and Lady Augusta, that he had un- 
dertaken to separate the lovers, and he cer- 
tainly was not to blapae, because Miriam had 
in a fit . of romantic enthusiasm, destroyed 
herself. Besides, Lady Augusta did not know 
(so he believed), the true cause ,of Miriam's 
death. She had never alluded to it in the 
most indirect manner. She ought to feel 
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grateful to him for his intention to serve her. 
Her coldness and aversion to him hitherto, 
Covert ascribed to the perversity of the female 
nature. "She is angry with herself," he 
thought, " and she puts it out on me." 

Never had Mr. Covert made himself more 
agreeable, than during this day's dinner. 
When the ladies had left the room, he ven- 
tured to ask the Earl, if he had any objection 
to his speaking to his daughter on the subject 
so near his heart. The Earl had no objec- 
tion, and would be pleased to hear that his 
daughter had consented to make Mr. Covert 
the happiest of men. Lady Veneer warmly 
approved of his intention of proposing at once. 
She went to tell her niece, and to Mr. Covert's 
inexpressible joy announced that Lady Au- 
gusta consented to see him. " The battle is 
already won, since she consents to see me," 
'thought Covert, as he proceeded to Lady 
Augusta's boudoir, which he was now for the 
first time privileged to enter. 

He found Lady Augusta sitting with a book 

8 3 
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before her. It Tras Qerald's celebrated poem. 
She was dressQd in black. The walls of the 
room were painted of a dark sombre color. 
The furniture was of the same funereal hue. 
The only ornament? h the apartment, con- 
sisted of two large oil, painidngs, and they 
were in mourning frames. . One was a port- 
rait of Gerald ; this seemed, natural enough, 
but the other which hung close beside it, was, 
strange ..to say, the identical portrait of 

Miriam, before which Gerald committed sui- 

/ - .• • .11, 

cide on the nuptial night ! 

Even Mr. Qovert started involuntarily, as 
he beheld these fatal pictures. 

" You wished tp see me, sir," said Lady 
Au^sta. 

" Ah,'* replied Coyert, " can you profess to 
be ignorant of my object in soliciting this 
interview ? Does it require words to tell you 
how fervently I ad9re you ? To-day for tljie 
first time, I perceived some dispositilon to re- 
lax in your coldness towards me. I have just 
been speaking to the Earl. He gives his 
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consent. Lady Veneer is kind enough to add 
her good wishes for the success of my suit. 
It only remains for her whom I have secretly 
adored, ever since I had the honor of know- 
ing her, to accept the heart which I now ven- 
ture to lay at her feet." 

He knelt as he finished this speech, and 
attempted to take Lady Augusta^s hand. She 
shrank aside with loathing, as if he had been 
some odious reptile, and then her long pent- 
up aversion found vent in an uncontrollable 
impulse of rage, and she struck him on the 
cheek with her hand, as she cried : — 

" Liar I Hypocrite I Murderer !" 

For once in his life Mr. Covert was dumb 
with surprise, confusion, and shame. 

" Oh, God !" cried Lady Augusta, raising 
her hands and eyes to Heaven, " how long 
will you permit a wretch like this to pollute 
the earth? Here," she continued, turning 
towards Covert, " T address you for the last 
time to tell you, that I have known all your 
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horrible, your unparalleled villany, ever 
since the night of my husband's death. He 
told me all." 

" Your husband was mad !" cried Covert. 
" The coroner's inquest declared that he was 
mad." 

" Wretch !" cried Lady Augusta. " If he 



was mad, was it not your act which made 
him so ? You caused him to be confined. But 
you have his life to answer for, and Miriam's 
also. Do you not shrink, do you not tremble 
to look on the countenances of your victims ? 
Look at the picture of that woman, whom I 
was taught to think vile, while she was la3dng 
down her life, and sacrificing her fair fame, for 
the man she loved. Do you see that dark 
stain on the cheek? It is his blood, the blood 
of Gerald, whom you also murdered 1 Arch- 
traitor — ^impostor — hypocrite — villain — ^mur- 
derer I and yet you dare to preach of charity 
and forgiveness of sins; you dare to take 
God's name in vain, and speak of salvation. 
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If I spoke to you to-day, it was that I might 
tell you this ; that I might warn you never 
again to intrude your hateful, accursed visage 
into my presence. Away ! I will never look 
at or speak to you again. You poison the 
very air, Oh, that the law could touch your 
crimes, that I might behold you die the felon's 
death which you deserve !'' 

Covert's presence of mind had now re- 
turned, and he said calmly : 

" But since la,w cannot touch my crimes, 
proving that I am not a felon, it would be as 
well to use a little calm reflection, and con- 
sider whether you are not quite as gmlty as 
myself. Yes, proud lady, you need not start On 
the day when you and your aunt accepted my 
services, to bring about the separation of my 
cousin and Miriam, you became my accom- 
plices, and must share the burthen of the con- 
sequences. You cannot publish my crime 
to the world, without publishing your own 
likewise. Who would believe that you were 
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more ignorant of Miriam's intention to com- 
mit suicide than myself? Did Gerald be- 
lieve it?" 

(Lady Augusta shuddered.) 

" No I you know he did not. Why did he 
marry you, if not to be revenged on you for 
causing Miriam's death ? If he had thought 
me the sole agent and plotter, would he not 
have confined his vengeance to me ? No I 
no, Lady Augusta, if there be crime, we will 
share and share alike. There are three accom- 
plices. As for my character, it is now placed 
even beyond your attempts to harm it. But 
you ivill be silent for the future, as you have 
hitherto been, for your own sake. Yes, I am 
sure you ivill. I do not wish to return your 
reproaches. I am a better Christian than that. 
Lady Augusta, I love you ! I have respected 
your grief for your husband. I have not in- 
truded my addresses till sufficient time has 
elapsed to soften the blow. You ought, you 
must love me. We are congenial spirits ; we 
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have a secret in common, which binds us to- 
gether. We have need of each other ; I meant 
what I said in my sermon to-day. Let us 
mutually forgive and forget the past ; it is un-^ 
availing to regret what cannot be undone. I 
shall be a Bishop, I hope, soon; our union will 
accomplish the wishes of your father. I as a 
spiritual peer, and you, as a peeress in your 
own right, with our united wealth and landed 
interest of the combined estates, may play an. 
important part in the world. I intend to 
achieve great things. To will with me is to 
do. You have no idea of the soaring nature 
of my ambition, nor of the grandeur of my in-^ 
tellectual powers. I want you to be my wife, 
we are exactly suited to each other. I alone, 
of all men, can offer you a career of worldly 
prosperity and dazzling splendour, which 
may gratify your ambition, and at the same 
time assist you to banish from your breast, the 
scorpion stings of memory. 

^^Lady Augusta^ I claim you as my vrifer 
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Lady Augusta had stared at Covert while he 
was uttering this extraordinary speech, with 
eyes which threatened to start from their 
sockets. There was a horrible logic, a fright^ 
fill eloquence, in what he had spoken. Sad 
she indeed, by making him her confidant and 
companion in the plot to separate Miriam from 

■ 

Gerald, become also his accomplice, and par- 
ticipator in the crime which had ensued ? Had 
she, by the possession of a fatal secret in com- 
mon with him, connected herself with this 
monster, and forged the chain which was to 
bind them together, like two convicts at the 
galleys ? 

The thought of such a fiiture was too fip- 
palling. Lady Augusta pressed her hands to 
her forehead, uttered a loud and piercing 
shriek, and fell into the arms of Covert. 

Assistance was promptly summoned. Dr. 
Stedman pronounced Lady Augusta's condi- 
tion to be most critical. It is feared she will 
never entirely recover her reason. For the 
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first' time, perliaps in his life, Covert wept real 
tears. He calls .daily to enquire after Lady 
Augusta* Should she recover, he is still san- 
guine that he will remove her prejudices, and 
obtain her consent to become his wife I 



THE END* 
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